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ATLANTIC CITY 


The answers to these 5 questions, 


of vital interest to every school 
with a sewing classroom: 


1 How to solve your seating problem 
2 How to solve your lighting problem 
3 How to eliminate repair requisitions 
4 Howto prevent damage to equipment 


5 How to develop new interest in sewing 


For the answers to these and many other problems 
in connection with your sewing classes, come to the 
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SPACES D-12 AND D-14 
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CONVENTION HALL+ATLANTIC CITY + FEBRUARY 22-27 





If you do not attend the Convention write for full information to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT + + SINGER BUILDING + + NEW YORK 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


HERE seems to be an ever increasing appreciation of the fact that home economics courses 

should be practical—that the everyday problems of living should be used as teaching situations 

and that the subject matter taught should be directly applicable to home life. While realizing 
this, there is often little attempt made to present the lesson material so that it may be used in a 
real way. And it is this subject that Velma Phillips has chosen for her discussion in this issue 
“The experimental discovery of appropriate child activities . . . and the discovery of the most 
effective modes of selecting and organizing the activities of different class groups offer a far more 
interesting challenge than any business enterprise,” she says in speaking of the lure that business, 
with its adventure, change and progress, holds for the home economist. Miss Phillips contrasts the 
two methods of organizing and presenting teaching plans—the logical approach and the psychological 
and the results in interest and effort that may be expected from the students in each case. You 
are sure to find much of interest and of value in this material. 


N this effort to make home economics a live subject, the school apartment, or the Practice House, 

is a great help in teaching the direct application of the principles of home management, child care, 
preparation of meals, meal planning, selection of furnishings, etc. Different schools employ different 
methods in making use of such a place, and some are more successful than others. Edith Claxton, 
of the Eastside High School in Paterson, New Jersey, gives us an interesting and graphic picture 
of the many ways in which the apartment, belonging to the home economics department of that 
school, enters into the course of study and into the lives of the students who clect home economics. 
How effectively are you able to make use of yours? 


HOSE students specializing in clothing design or construction will be interested in the article 

in this issue by Mary Brooks Picken. Some of you may remember her delightful talk at the 
Boston meeting last June, and most of you know of her work as a teacher and as an authority on 
dressmaking and fashions. At her studio in New York she conducts classes for the special training 
of those who wish to become fabric stylists. In later issues Mrs. Picken will tell more about the 
training necessary and the opportunities that lie in work of this sort. 


PEAKING of clothing naturally brings us to the subject of textiles, and leads us to point out 

another valuable article that we are privileged to give you this month. Namely Miss Devine’s 
story of the educational value of a textile museum in a school, and suggestions for organizing or 
collecting material for one. We are sure that you will find this packed full of suggestions, and while 
the idea, as she has developed it, is for textiles, it seems to us that it is equally applicable to a 
musetim that would show exhibits of food products, the development of methods of manufacture, 
sources of supply, ete. Have any of you worked out such a plan? We_ believe that the 
idea offers possibilities for a permanent exhibit that would have general community interest 
Merchants and manufacturers should be glad to cooperate in getting material together, and the 
students would find any number of new and fascinating projects to carry through. 


NTEREST in the manner in which an effective health program can be built around the school 
lunch is engaging the attention of the National Dairy Council, which organization has initiated 
a lunchroom study in three different schools—two in Alabama and one in Akron, Ohio, representing 
a variety of problems and conditions. The plan for the lunchroom project has been outlined to 
suit the conditions existing in each community by the nutrition department of the National Dairy 
Council with Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, professor of home economics at the University of Chicago, acting 
as consultant. The study is described in detail in the article “Building a Health Program Around 
the School Lunch” in this issue. Started in January, 1929, the work is still in progress, and a full 
report of the progress made will not be available until after the close of the school year. You will 
be more than interested in reading about it, and in’ the possibility of perhaps planning some such 
scheme for your community, for at the end of the year the plan will be available to any school that 
wishes to take advantage of it. 
PACE is limited and it is impossible to mention all the other good material you will find this 
month. Don’t you like our frontispiece? I couldn’t let it pass without mention. Those who, 
like myself, come from a large family, will look at it with varying feelings! Life was certainly 
not lonesome in those days and children did not have to go far afield for playmates! As a study 
in family relationships and a problem in the study of living conditions, it offers many possibilities 
for high school students. 
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ga Ffealth Program 


round the School Zunch 


S lunchrooms are being incorpor- 

ated into the school administra- 

tion, the school lunch as a 
nucleus around which the health educa- 
tion program can be built is beginning 
to be more fully appreciated. The aim 
of health education is to connect health 
teaching with the practical side of the 
school child’s daily life. 
presents an opportunity to connect the 
food habits at school and at home. The 
school lunch offers not only a nucleus for 
teaching health education, but from it can 
be developed many interesting problems 
for elementary home economics girls 
which wilt not interfere with their class- 
room regime. In smaller schools where 
the high school and grades are housed 
in the same building, the advanced home 
take part in the 


The lunchrocm 


economics classes can 
lunch program. 

To test the extent to which the school 
lunch may contribute as an_ effective 
medium in the health program, the 
National Dairy Council has initiated a 
lunchroom study in three different 
Through this study the Council 
purposes to translate the school child’s 
interest in good food into the practice 
of choosing it, and through this to develop 
good food habits and judgment in the 
selection of a balanced lunch. 

The first of the National Dairy Council 
studies was started in January, 1929, in 
the Shades Cahaba School of Jefferson 
County, Alabama. In September of last 
year the health work was begun in the 
Irondale School in the same county. Two 


schools. 


months later the program was started in 
the Thomastown School of Akron, Ohio. 

These schools are sufficiently similar to 
permit the Council to draw certain gen- 
eral conclusions from the study, yet each 
school is sufficiently different 
other two to show that the 
feasible one for any school system. The 


from. the 


plan is a 


first two schools are located in the South 
and in a territory in which a regional 
unit of the Dairy Council is located. In 
he organized council territories a full- 


time nutrition worker assists with the 


By Eruet Austin Martin 
Nutrition Specialist of the National Dairy 
school health program. The Thomastown 
School, previous to this study, had no 
health program. It is 
North in 


This school belongs to a city system and 


located in the 
unorganized council territory. 
is in the heart of an industrial center. 
In many cases both parents work outside 


the home. The southern schools belong 


to a county system and many of the 
pupils come from well-to-do suburban 
families. 


Each school -maintains a lunchroom to 
accommodate the many children who live 
long distances from the school and who 
come via school bus or automobile. Lunch- 
room facilities differ in the three schools. 
In the Shades Cahaba School, a complete 
cafeteria is owned and operated by the 
school. Irondale has a small lunchroom 
in a building near the school owned and 
operated by a cooperative school patron. 
The small cafeteria in the Thomastown 
School is used chiefly by the children to 


supplement lunches brought from home. 


HE lunch study is conducted in three 

schools in different parts of the coun- 
try representing a variety of problems and 
conditions. Since the study is limited to 
three schools, an intensive study will be 
made of each situation and the progress 
The plan 
for the lunchroom project has been out- 


and results observed carefully. 


lined to suit conditions existing in each 
community by the nutrition department 
of the National Dairy Council with Dr 
Lydia J. Roberts, professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago, acting as 
consultant for the study. 

According to the plan adopted, a nutri- 
National 


Council cooperates with the local school 


tion worker from the Dairy 
agencies and the Dairy Council regional 
unit in making a preliminary survey of 
Fach 


teaching aids 


heaith conditions in each school 


month health lessons and 
are sent to the schools from the National 
When any school needs aid in thi 
made to 


office. 
health work, personal visits ar 
the school nutrition worker of the Na 





Council 


tional Dairy Council. At the end of this 


school year the National office will co 
operate again with the local agencies in 
the final check-up and in the interpreta 
tion of the results of this health education 


program. 


2 fie in each school was the first 


step in checking health conditions. Each 
child’s weight in relation to the average 


EIGHING and measuring the chil- 


was then calculated. Approximately one 


children weighed in the 
In the 
studied 43 per cent of 


thousand were 


three schools. largest school 
the pupils were 
more than 10 per cent underweight, while 
in the other two a lesser percentage of 
the children 
Although 


average weight or above are not always 


were underweight to that 


extent. children who are of 


in an excellent state of nutrition, it is 
generally conceded that children as much 
as 10 per cent underweight would also 
judged 
by measures other than weight. Authori- 


that’ throughout the 


be considered undernourished if 
ties have estimated 
country 15 to 25 per cent of the school 
age children are undernourished. Judging 


from this estimate, it is probable that 
fairly 


United 


the children used in our study are 
typical of children throughout the 
States. 

information 
child’s 
The parents answered the 
children 


Through questionnaires, 


was obtained concerning each 
health habits 
questionnaires for the younger 
while the older pupils answered their own 


asked 


concerning bed 


Questions were 

time, hours of sleep and eating habits 
The answers illustrated in the chart give 
a picture of the health status of each 
child. According to the questionnartr 
evidence, nearly half of the children in 


the Shades Cahaha School were drinking 
of milk daily at the 
With four 


requirement tor a 


less than three cups 


time of the surves cups ol 


milk considered the 


growing girl or boy, this figure shows 
Incrcas¢ 


that the 


the need for an intensive effort to 


milk consumption. Thus we see 
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YOU HAVE AN | 
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LUNCH 
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(SEE OTHER SIDE) 




















The face of the “A” lunch card. 


questionnaire shows where to place the 
emphasis on a health program. 

Correct health habits are taught by a 
series of lessons which form the most 
important part of the intensive health 
program. These lessons are planned and 
sent to the teachers with such supple- 
mentary material as is needed to present 
them properly to the children. Each 
month of the school year one theme is 
developed, the first lesson being on the 
lunch itself, answering the questions, 
“What is a good lunch?” and “How much 
does a good lunch cost?” The second 
lesson is on milk, “Why is milk a good 
food?” and “How much is needed daily 
for growing boys and girls?” Throughout 
the year there is a succession of lessons 
on breakfast, sleep, fruits, etc. The series 
is concluded in the spring with a second 
lesson on milk in which the production 
and sanitation side is stressed. Following 
the lesson on the value of milk in the 
diet, a complete dental examination was 
given each child, since the condition of 
the teeth in particular has been shown 
to be related directly to the amount of 
milk consumed. This examination directed 
the child’s attention to the relation be- 


tween proper diet and _ good teeth 
formation. 
Each child’s lunch tray is checked 


periodically to note the application of 
the health practices which are taught by 
these judgment in the 
choice of a well-balanced lunch is re- 
warded by a colorful “A” lunch card. 
The children’s love of competition and 
the hoarding instinct make the “A” lunch 
card a popular trophy. To merit this 
prize, the pupil chooses a noon meal which 
contains the health-building foods accord- 
ing to the pattern printed on the back 
of the card. For example, an “A” lunch 
may consist of a baked potato, buttered 
green whole wheat bread and 
butter, a glass of milk and an apple. 

A series of different colored tickets- 
orange, blue and green—has heen devised 
which explains the deficiency of the child’s 
lunch. A child with a deficient tray is 
given the opportunity to return to the 
counter to select the foods he should 
have. One ticket, reads, 


lessons. Good 


beans, 


for example, 


BECAUSE YOU HAVE 


MILK—¥, pint, or two foods containing milk, as 
ice cream, milk soup, creamed vegetable or 
cocoa. 


VEGETABLE—(beside potato), or fruit, or both 
—a full serving. 


OTHER SUBSTANTIAL FOOD—2 servings in 
addition to above, as bread and butter, pota- 
toes, macaroni, beans, meat, etc. 


DESSERT—if desired, but not essential to a good 
lunch. 


A WARM Food—at least during cold months. 
The back of the “A” lunch card. 


“To have an ‘A’ lunch, you need a half 
pint of milk or two foods containing 
milk.” 


The spread of the “A” lunch idea has 
been remarkable. The name “A” lunch, 
adopted by the children, was immediately 
accepted in each 
school. A child 
in the Irondale 
School was so im- 
pressed with the 
importance of the 
“A” lunch that the 
day following the 
first lunch lesson, 


Less Than 3 
Cups Milk Deily 


he came to the Coffee or 
Tea Daily 

lunch counter, say- 

ing, “Please, may 

I have an ‘A’ Vegetables 


Almost Never 
lunch?” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
extent that the health program influences 
not only the selection of the child’s lunch 
at school, but affects the eating habits of 
the child and the other members of the 
family in the home—brothers, sisters, 
even dads and mothers. Teachers have 
strengthened their classroom teaching by 
coming ‘to the lunchroom with their 
pupils to assist them in the selection of 
their lunches. This helps to tie the health 
lesson to the building of permanent 
health habits. 


The lunchroom manager has proved to 
be another ally of the lunch study. She 
learns to plan menus which make “A” 
lunches available and cheap, to prepare 
dishes rich in milk and butter, and to 
serve not only well-cooked, but attractive 
food which appeals to the children. 

Not until after the close of this school 
year will a full report of the studies be 
available. That the projects have already 
been effective is shown by the improve- 


CHART II 


HEALTH HABITS 





Of School Children 


























Equally effective 








were the colored Eggs Wever 
slips which denote 
deficiencies in the 

ane Rating 
lunch ; trays. At Samiien tate 
the Thomastown 
School, a_ fifth- 

" Candy 
grade boy, after Regularly 
receiving two 
tickets which de- saline 
scribed what he Sleep 


needed to make an 


























“A” lunch, re- 


b Teeth Decayed 
turned with the 


One or More 








foods on his tray. 
“Here are the 
tickets,” he said 


Underweight 
10% or More 











proudly. “See, 





I’ve got the foods 
you said I needed!” 

Mothers and 
teachers have 
proved staunch ad- 
vocates of the “A” 
lunch idea. One group of mothers came 
to the local Dairy Council representative 
puzzled by the many questions their chil- 
dren had asked not about “A” 
lunches, but about “A” breakfasts too. 
She furnished them with a pattern for an 
“A” breakfast to assure the children of 
“starting the day right” with a well-bal- 
This incident indicates the 


only 


anced meal. 





Undesirable Conditjan 


ment in the quality of lunches during 
the school year 1928-29 over that of the 
previous year, a period when there was 
no intensive effort to improve food 
habits. Tangible evidence of the develop- 
ment of good judgment in food selection 
is the steady advance in the number of 
bottles of milk, increasing from 60 to 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Psychological or Logical Oreantzation 
of Materials of [nstruction? 


By VELMA PHILLIPS 


Director of Home Economics, Ohio University, Athens 


T is such a temptation to teach home 

economics courses according to the 

same organization that we experi- 
enced when we were students. Monoton- 
ous repetition of lesson plans may be 
uninteresting but it is easy and has the 
advantage of the “safety first” logic. 
Business is alluring home economics 
trained women into its field today because 
it offers adventure, change, and progress. 
The experimental discovery of appropri- 
ate child activities and other materials of 
instruction and the discovery of the most 
effective modes of selecting and organiz- 
ing the activities of different class groups 
offer a far more interesting challenge 
than any business enterprise. 


Many teachers are already experiencing 
the advantages of food classes organized 
according to the psychological approach 
through meal planning, and a study of 
food for the family in place of the 
logical approach based on the study of 
food classifications. Logical organization 
of subject matter is important but it 
serves better as a final summary than as 
an approach to new and interesting activi- 
ties. Some phases of home economics 
are not developing as rapidly in the use 
of the psychological approach as the 
classes in food study. Clothing instruc- 
tion remains more detached and farther 
remote from live issues. Students in 
secondary and higher education are mak- 
ing garments that are of little interest 
to themselves. It seems to be a rather 
difficult task to keep our sense of direc- 
tion, avoiding diffuseness and superfici- 
ality, and at the same time to follow the 
doctrine of pupil interest and activity 
with practical and worthwhile results. 
Art classes may spend weeks planning 
pillow tops, table runners, curtains, and 
costumes, which are never carried beyond 
the flat surface of paper expression, 
while in home economics classes, most 
courses of study allow only a few hours 
for designing an article which will take 
weeks to execute. Rushing through this 
most interesting creative stage not only 
results in poorly designed garments but 
also proves to be detached and remote 
from the girl’s interests and needs. 

Today many home economics teachers 
are interested in the pretest and try to 
incorporate it into their present organiza- 
tion. Recently a teacher who had been 
Planning and conducting a course in 
personal health and home sanitation for 
Junior High School girls observed that 


her work with the pretest was most in- 
effective. The girls did not feel that 
they were expected to know much about 
the material in the test and did not try. 
This attitude of carelessness seemed to 
carry over for several days. Instead of 
increasing the interest, all enthusiasm for 
the course seemed gone beyond recall. 
Their standing on the test was low and 
their aim for the whole course was no 
higher. A study of the type of pretests 
was made, which revealed that they all 
had been planned according to a logical 
arrangement of subject matter. They 
showed a purely objective, detached im- 
personal quality of abstract knowledge. 
This teacher then decided to experiment 
by trying two tests, one arranged accord- 
ing to the logical approach and one, the 
psychological. She observed the difference 
in the interest and effort and then com- 
pared the records made. 


HE Logical Arrangement of Subject 
Matter Illustrated in the Test. (The 
Circulatory System) 


1. Trace the circulation of the blood. 
2. What are the components of the 
blood? 
3. How do the veins and the arteries 
differ? 
4. What is the function of the circula- 
tory system? 
. What is the function of the heart? 
. What is the function of the lymph? 
. What is the work of the red blood 
corpuscles ? 
8. What is the work of the white blood 
corpuscles ? 
9. What is the work of plasma? 
10. In what part of the circulation does 
the so-called venous blood flow 
through the arteries? 


ND wn 


These questions put the emphasis upon 
pure knowledge. The pupils will not try 
to think out solutions to problems but 
immediately give up because they know 
that they are not able to repeat words 
and give back materials which have been 
handed to them ready made and organized 
by teachers or books. Such a test does not 
reveal to them the interesting possibilities 
of health through the hygiene of the 
blood but emphasizes the importance of 
being able to give back upon demand 
certain phrases and formulas which often 
are not adequately understood nor con- 
sidered vital and worthwhile. 


The Psychological Arrangement of 
Subject Matter 


(A Pretest in the Hygiene of the 
Circulatory System.) 


1. To be healthy and to have good rosy 
cheeks we must have 

2. A very good way to improve the 
circulation of blood is to —————— 


——— blood. 





3. Some foods which are good blood 
forming foods are —————-, —_——__, 





4. The heart serves as a —————— in 
sending blood to all parts of the body. 

5. If we drink ——— glasses of 
water a day our blood will be in a 
better condition. 

6. An accurate way to determine the 
heart beat of a person is to — . 

7. Girl’s clothing that may cause injury 
to the circulation system are — —, 





8. Varicose veins are frequently found 
in people who take (little, too strenuous, 
moderate) exercise. (Underline the cor- 
rect word.) 

9. Hardening of the arteries more often 
occurs in (young, old, middle aged) per- 
sons and seems to be caused by (lazy, 
plain, intemperate) living. 

10. Any process of “hardening to cold” 
that is not accompanied by - —, 
——_______—— js a risk to the health. 

11. A person who has anemia looks 
(healthy, rosy-cheeked, pale.) 

12. Continued strenuous exercise is (an 
aid, injurious) to the action of the heart. 

13. Students are very likely to have cold 
feet because ———————— ~ 

14. Headache tablets sometimes relieve 
a headache because they — —., 

15. Hot foot-bath sometimes relieves 
headaches or a cold in the head because 


On this test the children put 
forth more effort, took more interest and 
made figher scores than on the essay, 
A course 


same 


logical type of examination. 
of study based on the results of the 
formal logical test would meant 
unnecessary duplication of instruction be- 
cause it did not fairly represent the pupil’s 
ability in the subject to be studied. The 
psychological test showed their ability to 
solve problems, their attitudes, their ap- 
preciations, and offered opportunity for 
generalization of what information they 
had on the subject. It also opened up 


have 
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avenues of approach to development of 
appropriate conduct. 


Home economics education in a democ- 
racy has an important responsibility in 
developing actual ways of responding and 
appropriate conduct. The logical approach 
to home puts the emphasis 
upon the detached impersonal qualities of 
pure knowledge. 


economics 


Students soon get the 
idea that it is more important to know 
fixed and than to 
build character which makes them more 
capable of judging right and wrong upon 
a study of the circumstances involved. 
“A democratic society governs itself by 
standards that are not absolute or fixed’* 
but by standards which “are subject to 
and in accordance with the ideal of a 
life.’"* The psychological ap- 
proach to home economics puts the em- 


absolute standards 


common 


phasis on self-expression, problem solving 
and growth through emergence of appro- 
priate conduct. 


Today we hear democracy compared 
unfavorably with experiments in countries 
ruled by and dictators. No 
intelligent person would imagine that a 
democratic form 


autocrats 


would 
effectively and efficiently succeed if their 
public education proved to be a failure in 
preparation for citizenship. The writer 
observed a class in secondary home eco- 
nomics in which there seemed to be evi- 
dent no social cooperation. 


of government 


The students 
showed little concern for the rights of 
their classmates. Random borrowing of 
materials made progress impossible for 
many. 
repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
instructor. It was easy to imagine thes¢ 
same girls in homes of their own showing 
little for community develop- 
ments. Their habits of hindering each 
others progress because of selfish inter- 


concern 


ests, their reckless gossip of each others 
dishonesty and their utter lack of coop- 
peration in providing opportunity for 
everybody offered little hope of an im- 
proved citizenship in our democracy. 
Logical organization of materials as a 
final review and summary is valuable but 
it does not make a good beginning for 
development of home economics which 
Ideals 


of home and family life, ideals of gov- 


will mean growth through ideals. 


ernment, ideals of scholarship are not 
developed through emphasis on detached, 
factual knowledge, no matter how well 
it may be organized showing refationships 


The 


psychological approach to home economics 


between premise and conclusions. 


materials in terms of “succession of ex- 
perience and enterprises having a maxi- 
the 


that is 


mum of life-likeness for learner” 


should mean less education de- 


tached and remote from living issues and 
more interest in ideals of conduct. 


* Modern 


tode 


Macmillan. 1927 





Accusations, true and false, were 


Educational Theories, by B H. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Psychological Approach Applied to a 
Methods Course in Home Economics 
Education 


GROUP of senior girls studying 
modern educational theories ap- 
Home Economics 


Education were interested in 


plying to 
the problem 
of preparing a special exhibit of materials 
of instruction for the use of a visiting 
group of home teachers. 
Through observation and interviews with 


economics 


the local teachers of home economics and 
their personal friends they decided upon 
the most worthwhile and vital needs of 
the teachers in the field. First they pre- 


pared annotations of the most recent 
books on home economics and_ related 
subjects. Copies of these were to be 


given to each visiting teacher, who could 
also inspect the books which 
Others classified and evaluated 


were on 
display. 
educational materials that were available 
through the courtesy of business firms. 
One student teacher exhibited the pro- 
ducts of her most recent clothing and 
health She a score card 
prepared and used by her eighth grade 
girls in rating their own work in garment 
On the 
card showed the 
correlation of her own score of the pupil’s 
work and the score as estimated by the 


class. showed 


construction, a simple apron. 


following score she 


girls on their own ‘work. 


Score Card for Selection and 
Construction of Apron 


Fit and General Appearance 25 
Selection 25 
Choice of Design 10 
Choice of Materials 10 
Suitability 
Durability 
Decoration 5 
25 
Workmanship 50 
Hand sewing 
Length of stitches 10 
Evenness of stitches 10 
Machine sewing 
Straightness 10 
Evenness 10 
Pressing 10 


included a 
educational toys for children as a phase 
One student sug- 


Another exhibit display of 
in child development. 
gested working out units of instruction 
and assembling opinions of our modern 
educators on the unit plan of instruction. 
One display that created a great deal of 
exhibit of all 
objective tests for use in home economics 


interest was an available 


classes. Several new and original ones 


developed by members of the class were 
included. 
Since all the 


from nearby towns and communities, tte 


visitine teachers carve 





girls thought that they would be interested 
in a study of activities and needs of the 
high school girl in home economics of 
this section. They made a study of 119 
Freshman girls—l10 from a mining com- 
munity, 20 from a rural community and 
89 from the town high school. One 
writes, “Our findings lead to a criticism 
of the present courses of study in which 
the same amount of time is given to the 
study of textile fibers and to selection 
as to the construction of garments when 
dresses are made as when cotton 
From our study we 
find. that.more time should be given to 
the and buying of silk and 
woolen garments than to the construction 
of the same, as 40% and 47% respectively 
buy their wool and silk dresses, while 
only 19% and’ 18% make them. Note: 
(The apparent discrepancy in these per- 
centages is due to the type of question 
asked which gave the high school girl 
the privilege of stating whether she 
bought her dresses, often, occasionally or 


wool 
dresses are made. 


selection 


never. These comparisons are made on 
the bases of the most frequent exveri- 
ences only.) On the other hand the 


construction as well as the selection of 
cotton and linen garments is. necessary 
since 44% make their cotton dresses very 
often and 30% their linen, while 26% 
huy their cotton dresses and 28% their 
linen dresses. Even with underclothing 
we find the percentage buying their gar- 
ments readymade is about the same as 
those making these garments at home. 
There is little difference 
the girls who live in town and those who 
live in the rural and mining districts.” 


very between 


Another student writes, “We find the 
average participation in general fields of 
household management, (care of the 
home, marketing, planning of work and 
spending, and keeping of records) runs 
as follows: 


Very Often 45% 
Occasionally 35% 
Never 20% 
Like it 25% 
Like to know more about it 20% 
Therefore we conclude from these per- 


centages that our course of study should 
include more units of study of business 
like housekeeping. The present suggested 
units could be improved by the addition 
of practical activities based on the girl's 
One of the most 
interesting findings is based on the ques- 


problems in the home. 


tion, Go to the store? The girls answered 
according to these percentages: 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Cforetgn (sookery as Taught in a 
West Urremia (college 


Home Economics Department, Marshall College, Huntington, 


ARSHALL COLLEGE is _lo- 
cated in Huntington, West 
Virginia, a city of 82,000, 


built on the banks of the Ohio River. 
There is a student body of 1,500; about 
1,000 of these are girls, and 250 of these 
are enrolled in the department of home 
economics. 

West Virginia is a 
mining, an oil and gas producing state. 


farming, a_ coal 


The population not only consists of native 
born Americans, but also of many people 
lands 


from across 


the seas who are 
workers in the in- 
dustries of the state. 
Italians quarried the 
from the 
hillsides that 
the great lock and 


stones 


built 


dam system in the 
Spaniards, 
Stays, 


rivers ; 
Bohemians, 
Russians, and Bul- 
garians, go down 
into the hills to cut 
the great blocks of 
coal. England and 
Scotland 


to serve as 


send men 
mine 
superintendents and 


foremen;: Syrians 
and Greeks have 
fruit stores and 


restaurants in every 


town; the Jewish 
merchant is every- 
where. The — chil- 
dren of all these 
Pp ¢ ople come to Host, quest: 


Marshall College 
and return to their 

homes to teach or to labor in the indus- 
tries of the state. 

The head of the home economics de- 
partment of Marshall College was a wel- 
iare worker in the coal fields for three 

irs before she came to teach cookery 

Marshall College. In the club work 
enrolled the little foreign girls as 

ll as the native West Virginian girls. 

was from this realization of the home 
condition of 


s able to see why the home economics 


the foreign girls that she 
chers of West Virginia should have 
© training in foreign cookery. 
teaching table 
some time is necessarily spent upon the 
litferent types of meals. 


\Vhen one is service, 


To make clear 





By IsaBELLE C. WILSON 


why one type is usable at one time and 


one at another, menus for the various 
meals are given. The next step is the 


request of the students that 


allowed to prepare and serve, for ex- 
ample, an English or a Russian dinner. 
Naturally if they are going to serve an 
English dinner much reference reading 
on English meals will be required. Often- 
times special books and magazine articles 
Conferences will be 


must be ordered. 


held with members of the faculty who 





and waitresses at the 
Class, Marshall College, I] Va 


Chinese dinner 


have lived in England; papers will be 


written on the subject. Much cagerness 
will be developed to do a really fine piece 
of work. Finally a menu is chosen, suit 
able linens and china selected and_ the 
English dinner is prepared and_ served. 
The students are interested; the faculty 
is pleased; an article appears concerning 
this meal in the school and town paper, 
oftentimes including pictures of the girls 
and of the table. Thus public interest 
Naturally the 
With eagerness they anticipate 


s 
aroused. students are 
pleased. 
their next opportunity to do something 
different. When the course in table serv- 
ice is finished they ask that a course in 
foreign cookery be given. 


they be 


Weet V 
Tne course in foreign cookery at Mar- 
shall College has always been, elective 


To make such a course successful it must 
have a strong, popular appeal. This means 
that the 


interest 


teacher must keep the student 
awake The teacher  herselt 
should have spent some time in foreign 
countries, or should have read very ex- 
tensively on foreign cookery, or have had 
experience in many foreign homes which 
is possible in the large cities or in indus- 
trial centers. It is needless to say that 


the teacher must 


keep ahead of the 
students in the 


study, and be con 


stantly arousing 
their interest with 
supplementary = ma 
terial Many 
sources of informa 
' ; ood | 
ion may be tapped 

n in small 


community; th 


teacher of Spanish 
L\ h: V¢ been a 
sanish \merican 
war veteran; he n 
tell the student 
something about the 


Spanish cookery of 


ines; the 
ol the do 
ight he an | 
Vo an wh Cuil 
e much material 
on th ( | ( 
© id (,-ecl 
Foreign Cooke who runs the candy 
store down town; 
the Syrian who ha 
a little fruit stand; ladies of the com 
munity who have been abroad; all of 


these can contribute to the class in for 


eign cookery 


This gift of their knowledge and ex 
perience is not only of value to the class 
but is a source of much pleasure to the 


donors. Their interest is aroused in the 


school and in the work of the home eco 
nomics department. The school has mad 
friends. People who have rare experi 
ences seldom have the opportunity to use 
them; consequently, when they are given 
an opportunity to help others with thes 
experiences, they are given great pleasure 


One has only to sketch 


current numbers of any woman’s maga 


through the 





42 
zine to realize the interest of modern 
woman in foreign cookery. A Mexican 


dinner, an English dinner and a Chinese 
dinner came out in three different maga- 
zines in the same month. 

The question may arise, how can one 
teach foreign cookery in a typical Ameri- 
It will be attempted to 
answer that question by describing how 


can community. 


the problem of Chinese dinner was met 
at Marshall College. 

There were eighteen girls in the class; 
they rotated as follows: One week six 
were cooks, six were waitresses, six were 
guests. It was the duty of the cooks to 
select the menu and prepare the dinner; 
it was the duty of the waitresses to ar- 
range the dining room; select the fittings 
for the table and to wait upon the guests. 
It was the duty of the guests to acquaint 
themselves with Chinese dining customs, 
and to come attired as Chinese. 

The menu served was the following: 


CHINESE MENU 
First Course 
Wine Chinese Cakes 
Second Course 
Water Chestnuts Peanuts fried in oil 
Watermelon Seed 


Candied lemon, orange, and ginger 


Oranges 


Third Course 
Chinese Congee Chow Mein 
Bamboo Sprouts Chinese Noodles 
Fourth Course 
Chinese Soup 


(Rice served with the second course) 

It will be seen that from this menu 
the Chinese meal is served in the reverse 
order from the occidental meal; the 
dessert coming first and the soup last. 
The Chinese use no table cloth but have 
a shining table top of dark hardwood 
and the napkins are brown paper. Instead 
of knives, chop sticks are used; a wait- 
ress squats on the floor with a basket of 
hot rice which is used as bread. 

The Chinese are noted among Oriental 
races for the supremacy of their cookery. 
They are forced to utilize their foods 
from many forms of life unknown to the 
American diet. However, the product is 
always palatable, even though a bit con- 
centrated. 

The first course in the Chinese dinner 
consists of wine and oranges. For wine, 
grapejuice was substituted. 
placed on the table in a 


Food was 
symmetrical 
manner and each guest helped himself to 
food with chop sticks as it was passed. 
Dessert was always served first and it 
consisted of candies, nuts, pickles, plums, 
watermelon seeds, and candied nuts. The 
next course consisted of the hot dishes, 
such as pork, chicken, shrimps, kidneys, 
bamboo sprouts, and hard boiled eggs. 
The old Chinaman who loaned the 
dishes valued the ones for the second 
course most highly. They were covered 
and each one was different, had it’s own 


decoration telling it’s own story. Each 
held one pint of contents. These four 
dishes balanced each other on the table. 
All foods used in Chinese recipes were 
cut in small pieces so they could be eaten 
with chop sticks. 

After the guests had drunk to each 
other’s health and turned the empty 
glasses upside down on the table, they 
began making sucking and smacking 
noises thus expressing their pleasure. 

In accordance with Chinese customs, 
only four were seated at the table, the 
host and three guests. Men and women 
do not eat together in China, and if there 
are more than four guests, another table 
is arranged. 

The guest of honor sat directly across 
from the host; the second guest to the 
right and the third to the left. 

Four rice saucers and four oblong 
covered dishes, and beautifully decorated 
chop sticks were the utensils used in a 
Chinese dinner. Tea cups without handles 
are used and no sugar is served with the 
tea. Ceremonial dishes, used for special 
occasions, have pictures from the life of 
Confucius on them. 


HE old Chinaman who runs a res- 
taurant in the downtown district was 
delighted to loan the china and chop sticks 
necessary for the meal. He was also glad 
to sell 


seeds, 


the Chinese candy, watermelon 
noodles, litchee 
sprouts, and other groceries that were 
needed. 


berries, bamboo 
dishes are not 
obtained for a 
small sum at a Chinese store. One of the 
department stores of the town loaned the 
crystal tree. The dime store furnished 
Chinese crepe paper for the wall panels. 


One may ask what can the average 
person get from a study of foreign cook- 
ery? America has become very 
interested in foreign cookery and customs 
in the architecture, the household fur- 
nishings; the china, the table linen, and, 
finally, in foreign cookery, itself. The 
criticism has often been made that home 
economics in junior high school, senior 
high school and college is merely a repe- 
tition. The introduction of foreign 
cookery adds interest, overcomes monot- 


Chinese peasant 


expensive and may be 


ony, and gives color. It also appeals to 
the foreign girl and the Jewish girl in 
the big city. Too many times educators 
say that the home experiences of the child 
should be the basis of all education, while 
blissfully ignoring the home experiences 
of these groups. 


A teacher of cookery had a little 
Syrian girl in her class, who was inclined 
to be ashamed of her parentage. She 
was encouraged to bring samples of her 
home cooking, especially at holiday times. 
She voluntarily gave many valuable recipes 
and told the students about the foods of 


much * 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
the Holy Land. Her whole attitude 
changed; she became proud of her back- 
ground and gave the girls in the class 
a new idea of an old land. 

That is one of the purposes of the 
school to awaken the student to her latent 
powers, cure her of self distrust, make 
her realize that she has much to give her 
schoolmates, and make her willing and 
happy to give that. 


RECIPES 
Chicken Congee 

The breast of one fat chicken 
I cup chicken soup 
Bean flour 

Have the chicken minced very fine, then 
stir it and the bean flour into the chicken 
Add bean flour according to thick- 
Thicker congee needs 


soup. 
ness of congee. 
more flour. 

Have a pan hot, put in a spoonful of 
lard and then pour in the mixture and 
stir until it is cooked. Salt according 
to taste. 


Chow Mein 


to 2 lbs. noodles 

cup bamboo sprouts 

cup mushrooms 

cup chopped pork 

cup shrimps, ham or 
chicken 

sesamum oil 

clove garlic 

T. soy sauce 

T. salt 

T. flour 

T. lard 


Ss NM 
WN ee N ee 


Se a heel 


Place 1’ T. lard in pan and heat. Add 
bamboo and mushrooms. Put 3 T. lard 
in pan, add 1 cup chopped pork and 
garlic and shrimps. Mix soy sauce, salt, 
and corn-flour and add to pork. Cook 
until sauce thickens. Noodles may be 
fried in deep fat and added to meat 
mixture, or stir noodles into 1 quart 
boiling water and boil about 3 minutes. 
Lift out and drop into cold water and 
drain. Moisten with sesamum oil, then 
combine with the meat. 


Fried Noodles 


2 lbs. Chinese noodles 
1% cups threaded onions 
1 cup raw pork (1% in. 
long) 

44 cup roast 
(threaded) 
egg fried, threaded 

T. lard 

T. Chinese sauce 
T. cornstarch 

cups primary soup 


pork 


weet 


Put the lard on the noodles and steam 
for one-half hour. After the noodles 
have been steamed, they tend to stay 
together; therefore, it is necessary to 
loosen them up with a fork. Place the 
steamed noodles in a pan of boiling oil 
and fry until nicely brown. Then put 
on a dish. 

Cook the onion and the pork until done. 
Make a gravy of the primary soup, corn- 
starch (first dissolved in water), Chinese 
sauce and salt and pepper. Add the roast 
pork and egg threads. Put the onion 
and pork over the noodles. Pour the 
gravy over this. 
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Director, 


OT for several years past have 

we seen such important changes 

in the fashion world as greeted 
the new year of 1930. The swing of the 
longer skirt creates a grace and a dignity 
of its own, the new silhouette reflects 
slim feminine charm with infinite innova- 
tion and variety. In the words of Jaques 
Worth—“The softly flowing curves and 
delicate feminine appeal are as much a 
part of women today as their post-war 
mannishness was part of women yester- 
day.” 

The woman in us has responded to the 
spirit of the new styles with enthusiasm. 
It is no wonder, however, that in the 
face of such radical changes as fashion 
this season has introduced, we are some- 
what bewildered. New wardrobes for a 
new year, new fabrics, new patterns, 
quality, utility and values must be con- 
sidered. 

The general effect of the new mode 
is one of simplicity, but much attention 
is given to details of finish and to intri- 
graceful hang of the 
silhouette, besides 
fabric which drapes we'!l, 


cate cut and 
material. The new 


demanding a 





A sketchy ieaf design in modern vei 

distinguishes this new chiffon print of 

Bemberg which comes in a wide variety 
of soft color combinations. 


requires at least ten percent more cloth 
per garment. In order to include in our 
new wardrobes well styled garments at 
reasonable costs, we must scrutinize values 
closely and study carefully characteristics 
and qualities of fabrics purchased. 

A variety of lovely fabrics are being 

ven of Bemberg and of Bemberg in 


Educational Service Bureau, American Bemberg 


embrotdered 
with stlver thread fashions a chariitng 
formal gown with princess bodice and 


Purple tulle of Bembera 


wide filmy skirt. Incredible as it may 
seem, this gown may be washed. 


combination with silk, to which it gives 
a natural body and additional beauty and 
novelty of texture. In its reaction to 
soap, dyes and chemicals, Bemberg differs 
as much from other synthetic textiles as 


cotton does from wool and should not 
be confused, therefore, with these 
Fabrics made of Bemberg have a_ fine 
ness, eveness and launderability that even 
silk does not possess, and bring into the 
field of textiles a distinction and charm 
plus practical econo™y hitherto unknown 
The yarn itself, standing on its own merits 
as a distinct and separate fiber, is uniau 
in the field of synthetic fibers. 
kinds of 


yarns made today and in my 


There are several synthetic 
work in 
textiles I have found women eager to le 
informed concerning Bemberg and to I 
instructed concerning differentiation he 
tween these various.synthetic yarns. 
Necessity is often the mother of inven- 
tion. When an epidemic threatened to 
destroy the silk industry in France about 
the middle of the 19th Century, the tex- 
tile world in despair enlisted the services 
of the great bacteriologist, Pasteur. The 
silkworm went under the microscope 
The result was the reproduction by man 
of the product of the silkworm and the 
beginnings of a new industry—the manu 
facture of yarns of chemical origin. 
Since the chemical and mechanical pro- 
perfected by 
three 


cess of manufacture was 


Count Chardonnet in 1884, other 
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Modern fabrics—J/odern Fashions 


By Loutse Huston 


Corporation 


processes for producing synthetic yarns 


have been evolved. The first attempts 
were not, of course, entirely successful. 
The threads were coarse and shiny, and 
materials made from them had a cheap 
sheen, were harsh, weak when wet 
and lacking in pliability. Women naturally 
viewed these materials with distrust. The 
They 


continued their experiments with micro- 


scientists were not discouraged. 
scopes and retorts. 

“We have not gone far enough,” was 
the conclusion of a scientist in one of the 
largest textile Germany, the 
plant of J. P. “We have 
secured the outward appearance of the 


plants in 
Bemberg, A. G. 
silk filament without its inherent char- 
acteristics of strength, subdued luster and 
pliability.” He used cellulose of cotton 
linters instead of cellulose of wood pulp 
stretch-spinning 


and an entirely new 


suprammonium process. The result was 


Semberg—a quality product admirably 
suited for high style use. 

The manufacture of Bemberg was be- 
gun in the United States as recently as 
1927 and last year more than 2,000,000 


pounds of it were produced in the single 





blossoms on a golden green back 


White 
ground i Svelda chiffon made of Bem 
berg provide frocks 


wshiration for gay 
Jor springtime 

American plant at Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, while approximately 10,000,000 pounds 
were produced throughout the world 
Unnumbered tons of cotton linters, form- 
erly a waste product of the south,—the 


fuzz that sticks to the cotton seeds—are 


(Continued on page 58) 
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What ts a Sardine? 


AN you answer the title of this 
Do you know that there 

is no such fish as the sardine? 
And do you know that the sardine, not 
as we know it, but as a deliciously cooked 
fresh fish, extends even back to the time 


story? 


of Pericles, and that the Romans in the 
heyday of their splendor cooked and ate 
the rich flesh of the delicate little fish 
as a very much relished food? 

Such is the case, and with sufficient 
imagination we might picture Pericles and 
Aspasia sitting down to a feast of the 
small pilchards, which is the true name 
of the Julius Caesar 
before he spoke the famous “et tu Brute” 
feast of the 


sardine, or that 
might have just had a 


delicate little fish. Because the fish were 


Here is a boat load of sardines or young pilchards which have This is the way the 


3y BLANCHE THEODORE 


American Housewife’s Bureau, New York 


The importance of the salmon pack may 
be understood, when it is realized that 
in 1925 it was the seventh largest pack 
in the United States, the lead being held 
by condensed and evaporated milk, the 
three staples of corn, tomatoes and peas, 
with peaches and pineapple ranking next 
in order, then salmon, and finally the 
commercially important sardine. 


Beginnings of the Modern 
Sardine Industry 


The beginnings of the sardine industry 
as we know it today were made in about 
1850, when an 
not only caught the tiny pilchard and 
ate it, but began to preserve it, and, so 


Italian named Trentino 


must been gathered in nets 


caught off the island of Sardinia and be- 


cause the Romans either didn’t know 


what species of fish they were, or perhaps 
hecause there were so many species that 
to name them would be confusing, they 
used the famous Roman quality of eth 


ciency and called the fish “sardines.” And 
sardines they have remained to this day. 
There are perhaps a dozen species of 


small fish which are today canned as 
sardines, but they all belong to the herring 
family. Many countries are interested in 
the sardine industry, which is probably 
a more extensive one than the average 
person realizes, since the sardine pack in 
California in 1925 was over three million 
cases, and in Maine and Massachusetts in 
that year over one million cases. The 
sardine pack in this country is next in 
importance to the salmon pack, which is 
the largest pack of all the canned fishes. 


far as is known, started the modern 


sardine industry. Of course Trentino 
had no sanitary tin cans in which to pre- 
serve his product. He preserved them 
as Nicholas Appert, the father of canning 
did, in earthen jars, which he had to seal 
tightly. The 


activities is that he cleaned, and cooked 


curious thing about his 
the fish and then packed them in olive 
Recently 
America has added to her pack in olive 
oil, packs in mustard and in tomato sauce. 


oil, just as is done today. 


But the majority of sardines are still 
packed in olive oil, just as 
packed them in 1850. 


The modern sardine industry includes 


Trentino 


the French sardine, the story of which 
is very interesting from the time the fish 
meticulous 
the Norwegian 


is caught, to the 
through the cannery; 


processes 


sardine, of which the best grades’ are 


delicious, which accounts for the enor- 
mous recent growth of the industry; the 
Portuguese sardine, most of which are 
young pilchards, and which are also of 
high quality; the Japanese, Chinese, West 
Indian, Chile, New Zealand, and finally 
the American sardine industry, which is 
of enormous commercial importance. 


How the Fish are Taken 


Sardines seem to be taken during most 
of the year, if one considers the world 
character of the sardine industry. The 
French fishing season varies in certain 
parts. In the Mediterranean the season 
extends over the entire year, while on 
the coast of Brittany, which is the real 





tiny sardine ts “brined” when it reaches 

the cannery. 
center of the French sardine industry, 
netting the fish is chiefly confined to the 
months of September and October. The 
little fish have somewhat the same habits 
as the salmon. They are migratory, in- 
habitating the deep sea, and coming close 
to the shores only in the spawning season. 
The fish are netted only when they are 
in the finest condition for food and can- 
ning. In Maine the netting season for 
sardines lasts from May to August, and 
is sometimes even longer than this be- 
cause of the migratory character of the 
‘sardines” being netted 
on the Pacific coast, if one happens to 


fish. One may see ‘ 


be anywhere this is being done, between 
July and November. 

The little fish are caught in weirs or 
nets, and when the time for catching 
and canning them arrives, the stage 1s 
set, that is, everything is made ready so 
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that the necessary properties may be 
moved back and forward without any 
delay. The fish are so delicate that they 
must be handled as quickly as_ possible, 
and so that they may be put into the can 
in as fresh a state as possible. Fisherman 
and canner work together, so that there 
shall be no delay. Usually they are de- 
livered to the cannery within from one 
to three hours after being taken from 


the water. 
Canning the Sardine 


Canning the sardine is an interesting 
process, since, unlike other canned foods, 
the fish have to be “dried,” and must be 
handled very carefully and expeditiously 
in order to be finally put into their square 
shaped cans in a perfect condition. 


As soon as the fish reach the canneries, 


they are put onto stone tables before 


women workers who cut off their heads 
and clean them. 
quickly, several of the fish being taken 


This is done very 





This is the way the sardine you eat is cooled after being 


fried in boiling oil. 


in the hand and the heads snipped off 
with a scissors or a sharp knife. In some 
canneries machinery is also used for this 
purpose. 

Next the sardines are placed in small 
wicker baskets, washed in clear cold water 
and put into a strong brine, where they 
are left for from twenty minutes to an 
hour. Dipped out, still in the wire baskets, 
they go to the flaking room where they 
are laid in rows on trays or “flakes.” 
Then they are ready to be “dried,” and 
in some places this is done in the open 
air. 


Some Fish Dried in the Open Air 


Vor this type of drying, the fish are 
arranged by hand, one by one, in trays or 
wire baskets, each tray or basket holding 
about one hundred and fifty fish of 
medium size. These baskets or trays are 


Note the wire baskets 


placed on wooden frames or racks. ‘Tlie 
fish are placed in a certain way with their 
tails upward, so as to promote the escape 


of water from the abdominal cavity. They 
remain in the open air for a 
length of 
of the fish and_ the 
atmosphere. If this 
usual time is about one hour. In most 
American canneries this drying is done 
indoors, where the fish, in their shelf-like 
compartments on the racks, are taken to 
the drying room, where currents of warm 
air are passed around them for two or 
three hours. 

Now they are ready for the cooking 
in boiling olive oil. This must be done 
very carefully, as the cooking must be 
This 
cooking is done in open vats, the wire 
hold the 
sardines being lowered into the oil. There 


sufficient, and yet not too much. 


baskets or containers which 
is another reason for watching the little 
fish closely while it cooks. Too much 


cooking will spoil its silvery appearance, 


and the consumer has grown accustomed 
to the silvery sheen of the fish as the 
end of the square sardine can is rolled 
back. 
things are done more expeditiously, the 


In some American canneries, where 


fish are given a bath with live steam, for 
ten or fifteen minutes after being placed 
on the flakes, and then dried, when they 
are ready for the can. 


Packing Meticulous Task 


-acking the sardine in the can is an- 
other task, which takes care and _ skill. 
The little fish must be packed “just so.” 
It must be uniform in appearance, it must 
not be broken, and it is a very delicate 
thing to handle under those conditions. 

When the fish are steamed, they are 
dipped in olive oil (boiling) for several 
minutes after being packed in the can, 


and before the can is sealed. Then the 





variable 
time, depending on the size 
condition of the 


is favorale, the 





square cans are soldered, and th. sardines 
steamed for two hours ot 
cooks the 
\fte 4 these cans have heen cor led, 
\ | aky 


can is detected by its hollow sound when 


are boiled or 


more, which cans’ contents 
again. 
they are tested again for leaks 
two cans are tapped against each other 
This can has to go through the process 
all over again, being again filled with oil, 
soldered, cooked, cooled and re tested 
Sardines are usually packed in Euro 
pean canneries in olive oil, to which some 


pickles, 


cloves, and sometimes other 


times truffles and spices and 
things such 


added 


French sardines, especially, improve with 


as fresh tarragon leaves are 


age after packing, and it is said that 


many particular houses will not sell the 


sardines until they have been kept on 


their shelves for a year or more 


America goes farther with her packing 


of sardines, and offers these little fish 


packed in mustard, olive oil and tomato 
Many of the 


sauce sardines are also 


packed as in the fore?gn countries, minus 
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Here are the familiar oval cans of delicious saydines beu 
sterilized in a California Cannery 


the:r skins and bones. This is a particu 


larly delicious and desirable product, and 
although the 


the fish is absent on opening the can, the 


sheen of the silver skin of 
fish are placed symmetrically in it, and 
all of the product is edible 

Sardines, with average fish, are esti 
mated to contain per hundred grams of 
protein, .109 grams calcium, 0.133 grams 
magnesium, 1.671 grams potassium, 0.373 
1.148 grams phosphorus, 


grams sodium, 


0.528 grams chlorine, 1.119 grams sulphur, 
0.0055 grams iron 

There has been developed recently by 
American sardine packers a by product 
of the sardine pack, which is a delicious 
sardine spread which consists of minced 
sardines, with cut up pickles, and flavored 
with spices. This small, 
round cans, and is most acceptable as an 


is packed in 


unusual sandwich or cracker spread 


(Photographs by Brown sSrothers, New York) 
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PRACTICAL 


The Aducational /alue of a Zextile 


(Museum in a School 


INCE the modern trend in educa- 


tion is towards the practical as 

seen in the establishment of voca- 
tional public 
numerous institutions successful in their 
young 


Present 


courses in our schools, 


operations are now _ preparing 
people to earn their livelihood. 

day technical courses have this end in 
view, since immature students often do 
not know to what vocations they are best 
adapted, and through 
the knowledge acquired 
in technical training 
they arrive at more cer- 


tainty in choosing a 


daily calling in life. a) 
This new interest in 

the concrete and prac- 

tical has created new 3 

varieties of schools and / oz 

courses, such as college 

grade technical, second- 

ary technical and voca- é 

tional schools, and tech- 4 

nical and _— vocational 

courses in the existing 

schools. These new 

courses and new schools 

meant not only the de- 

velopment of new sub- 

ject matter, but also of 5 

new methods and de- , 

vices for teaching. The J 

most important device : 

was the objective meth- on 


od of teaching through 
exhibits. 

Out of the educational 
principle, that objective 
teaching is absolutely 
necessary, came the de- 
velopment of the school 
museum—a collection of 


the exhibits for objec- 


tive teaching on every 
possible occasion. thread. 
In its modern sense 


the word “museum” 

means a houseful of ideas arranged with 
the strictest attention to system and 
includes the collection and preservation 
of natural and artificial objects of all 
kinds, classified and 
arranged to illustrate 
knowledge. It also includes utilizing these 
objects for the education of the young 
and for the enlightenment of the people. 
that a museum is not to 


properly labeled, 


departments of 


Thus we see 
entertain but to educate. 





Se BA 


A very fine exhibit for a sewing room of the 
It shows that cotton thread is composed of the strongest cotton 
fibers carefully spun and highly twisted to make it strong. 


By ANNE DEVINE 
Textile High School, New York 
It brings the child, or student, in con- 
tact on every possible occasion with the 
real objects and not verbal 
description of things or by means of the 
information from the printed page. 
The picture is better than the printed 


with the 


page since the mind at work on the con- 
crete thing that is being studied is far 
more effective than the picture, illustra- 
tion, talk, or rescription from the book! 








ambitious desires. (1) desire for sound 
knowledge, not knowledge of the myth 
and fable, but knowledge of the real 
thing, the fact and the truth, and (2), 
the intense service to 
mankind. 

By studying real things we train the 
students’ sense of observation which in 
turn trains the memory. Let the child 
study the exhibit of cotton, wool or silk, 
by feeling the different 
samples and noting the 
different 
then he can 
minutely and will re- 
member the differences 
in the feel and_ the 
metallic luster of 
the pearly luster of silk, 
the depth of luster in 
wool and the dullness of 
cotton. These 
tinctions can only be ob- 
served and remembered 
by actually seeing the 
real, concrete samples of 


desire to be of 


characteristics, 
describe 


rayon, 


face. cceneard ak. 


fine dis- 


- rayon, silk, wool and 

22 : cotton. 
ro q Every type of school 
ay wm, FF should have an appro- 
4 SO priate museum in addi- 
, eo tion to a library. There 
—S wr should be a museum for 
“es e an elementary — school, 
= one for a secondary or 
high school, and a third 

= = 








Objective teaching by specimens from 
the museum takes the visitor, slow or 
concrete minded, and draws his attention 
by an attractive display and by explana- 
tory labels, thus stimulating him to read. 

Since objective thinking sharpens the 
senses, stimulates the intelligence, broad- 
ens the sympathies and multiplies the 
interests, every device of teaching from 
the concrete and practical is a gain 
towards the realization of two strong 


manufacture of cotton 


for a college or special- 
ized technical school. A 
school museum should 
be adapted to the local- 
. ity or special needs and 
intelligence 





65 Ww’ the age or 


of children. To illus- 
trate: a museum for an 
elementary _ school 


should consist of the ex- 
hibits within the educa- 
tion of the child—(a) 
samples of cloths children are working 


on, (b) sewing utensils, etc., while a 
museum for a textile school or college 
should contain specimens not only for 


inspiration and instructional purposes, 
but for research. 

The subject of clothing or textiles is 
one of the most pressing problems in 
everyone’s life. In addition to spending 
from 10-25% of one’s income, the proper 
selection and arrangement of clothing 
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Exhibit of the manufacture of cotton from the boll to the finished cloth. 


- called dress has both psychological and 
social value. Hence every school museum 
should have exhibits on the manufacture 
of clothing and proper combination of 
colors and lines. 

These fabrics should consist of two 
sets, one to be handled and studied, and 
the other kept for inspirational and ob- 
servation purposes. Each fabric or 
sample should be properly classified -and 
labeled so as to appeal or catch the eye 
at once and quickly tell a story which 
would require pages of printed matter. 
Unless this is done the average person 
or student will pass the exhibit and feel 
that it is not worth the trouble to in- 
quire or try to understand. In order to 
overcome this very common weakness of 
museums, it is necessary to popularize 
every exhibit so as to reach all types of 
mentality in the community from the 
average slow-minded to the student of 
research. This means there should be 
prepared very carefully a card giving the 
popular name (then the scientific or 
technical name in parentheses in small 
letters) followed by the use or purpose 
of the fabric or exhibit, then a short, 
concise description showing the value, 
both artistic and practical, followed by a 
cross reference to the books or other 
specimens of fabrics or raw materials 
which treat on the same fabric or exhibit 
in more detail. To illustrate: 

Specimen of damask (linen) table cloth 
mounted on card or placed under glass 
or frame. 


Description 


Damask—A _ fabric with an elaborate 
design used for table cloth. Note the 
flowered or geometrical design made by 
the fine threads in weaving. (See page 
610, Trade Edition Dooley’s Textiles). 

The above specimen should be also 
mounted on a card 6 x 10 inches with 
two adjacent sides of the cloth free so it 


may be handled and the sense of touch 
developed to the fine qualities of the 
fabric. 

The information on the card should 
be arranged according to the law of as- 
sociation of ideas of the average purpose. 
The use is the important point to every 
one. The use recalls to the mind the 
service it is to render and the specifica- 
tions required of such a fabric. The 
specifications would naturally bring to the 
mind the finish, the structure or weave, 
then the kind of yarn, and last the raw 
material composing the fabric. To illus- 
trate: take the description on a venetian 
(cotton fabric). 
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Specimen of cotton venetian mounted 
on a card 6x 10 inches. 

Note: Description: 

Venetian (Cotton) Used for lining of 
best coats, etc. 

The use of the fabric is given as a 
“lining” which means a fabric that must 
resist much friction and have a luster 
to appear attractive. Since the fabric 
resists much friction it naturally means 
that the fabric must have a high construc- 
tion (threads very close together) woven 
in a strong weave that will be smooth 
to give luster (sateen weave), and then 
finished to give additional luster by high 
grade pressing (schrenerizing). It must be 
composed of the strongest cotton, which 
would be Egyptian long stapled, spun or 
twisted into two ply. Such a description 
would remain in the student’s mind 
longer than the same information in a 
different order. 

Proper color combinations can be 
taught to the pupils even in the early 
grades. The Textile Color Association 
of New York is always willing to send 
to every school the color card showing 
the leading colors for the season. Then 
the teacher can make the proper har- 
monies of color for the different types 
of students. Few students are naturally 
gifted with an instinct for proper color 
combinations that are harmonious, but all 
students can be trained mechanically to 
know the primary, secondary and tertiary 
colors, and the color chart showing the 
colors that harmonize. The museum and 
school rooms devoted to textiles should 


have excellent displays of proper color 














Exhibit showing the manufacture of 





worsted from the sheep's back to the 
finisihed cloth. The two types of sheep, one smaller in size (Merino) that gives 
the softest and longest wool, and the other that gives fairly good wool. Merino 
makes better fabrics for children’s wear because of its softness. The top line 
shows wool from sheep’s back, after it is washed, then carded, combed and spun. 





harmonies, and then combinations should 
be changed frequently so as to give the 
student a chance to train the eye to the 
best color combinations. 

What has been said about color applies 
equally well to the cut or line, as well 
Fashion 
and 


as fabric designs of costumes. 


plates representing model forms 
forms with defects should be on exhibi- 
tion at all times with comments, such as 

a. Tall thin—should wear napped 
fabrics, horizontal effects, (checks, etc.) 


light avoid vertical 


and 


and _ large designs ; 
effects. 


b. Tall 


so as not to leave a conspicuous impres- 


and stout—subdued colors, etc. 
sion of the form. 
c. Short 


verticle d vices, lines, etc 


and stout—subdued colors, 





to the Pam 


Exhibit showing the steps flax passes through, in the manu- 
facture of the different kinds of linen thread. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO. 


- ed SPECIMEN CARD OF BARBOUR PRODUCTS 
° His Se 


will find in these specimens ideas for 
future findings. 

The museum should also have speci- 
mens and pictures showing the evolution 
cloth to 


the skirt, and shoulder cloth to the gown. 


of wearing apparel from loin 
In presenting the subject of the changes 
of the clothing, and the development of 
textile manufacture, the historical order 
gives the beginning student the best grasp 
of the subject. 


In other words, as far 
as the understanding of principles of a 
subject is concerned, the beginner under- 
stands to best advantage when material 
is presented in the historical rather than 
the logical order. The logical order will 
appeal to the advanced or research stu- 
best. To in explaining 


dent illustrate : 


the processes of textile manufacture in 


read 





is suitable for a sewing room of the elementary school. 


d. Short and thin 


fabrics, etc. 


vertical lines, napped 


\ plate showing a stout person and a 
thin one wearing the same costume will 
bring out the principles of after images 
to advantage. 

Separate cabinets should be provided in 
the museum for findings, trimmings, em- 
We must 


broidery of costume, ete. re- 


member that in considering a garment 
we must include many items, such as 
(a) thread, (b) buttons, (c) hooks and 
eyes or other fastening agents, (d) 


beads, (ec) belting, (f) tape, (g) bindings, 
(h) (i) linings, and (j) trim- 
mings, all of which add to the 
the costume. 
These different items are called findings. 

The quantity and kind of findings used 
in finishing or decorating a costume vary 
with different styles. In fact, the details 
or findings are one of the essential ele- 
ments of a style. 


braids, 
either 


usefulness or success of 


Trimmings that were once popular will 
he noom>r again with or without modifi 
cation 


Research students and designers 


the museum, the ideas of washing, card- 
ing, combing and twisting the fibers came 
from the women in dressing their hair. 
Compare carding to coarse combing of 
the matted hair after it is washed. Com- 
pare combing of yarn to the fine tooth 
combing of hair. Note the parallel con- 
the hair after 
Compare 


dition and added luster of 
coarse and fine tooth combing. 
twisting of the yarn to hold it in place 
to braiding the hair. 

Exhibits of clothing accessories should 
be on hand in properly labeled cabinets. 
If the specimens are not available, pictures 
and plates should be properly labeled 
bringing out the following points: 

A well chosen never a 
haphazard combination of details but is 
composed of parts of 


costume is 
component one 
intelligent thought. Hence all 
clothing should be selected with the same 
care. The extremities of the body—head, 
feet, hands—are conspicuous points, and 
their covering or adornment has a great 
deal to do with the beauty of the costume. 
Gloves. hrt hold 


parts of 


shoes, etc. may ereat 





Such an exhibit the white and black threads in the warp. 
prodscod be inte- 
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interest and cause the eyes to linger so 
that the 
affected by their attractiveness. 


the after image of person is 

For this 
reason attention should be paid to the 
choice of shoes, hats, gloves, umbrella, 
parasol, fan, jewels, etc., which are called 
When carefully selected they 
may cover up defects by pleasing after- 
images. 


accessories. 


Designers and students of research 


work are interested in the exhibits of 
costumes and fabrics of different civili- 
zations and different countries. They 


would like to understand how special gifts 
and aptitudes have belonged to special 
countries and at special times; how one 
age and country is greatly distinguished 
in textiles, 


from another. 
Perfor : 


pittures, plrtes and 


spec! 





A ssmal!l hand loom illustrating the processes of weaving. Note 


See the pattern 


lacinn 


mens of fabrics should be on file, properly 
labeled, the 
nation or civilization to decorate. 


each 
Show 
on the descriptive cards that the desire 


showing instincts of 


to decorate or beautify is so natural an 
impulse that we find from the beginning 
of the human 
kinds of 
to this desire, decorations were copied 
from nature, flowers, birds and scenery. 


race traces of different 


textile decoration. In response 


Since decorations are expected to be 
pleasing, it is only natural that people 
should select designs and colors of the 
most beautiful flowers, scenes, and sym- 
bols of pleasure and religion, as well a 
those of conquest and other achievement 

In addition to the study of the exhibit: 
at school, students should he encouraged 
to study objectively textiles at home. A 
great deal of time should be devoted to 
the standard that 
pupils may be able to recognize them by 
inspection and know how to test them 
for adulterants. 


study of fabrics so 


This may be done by having the pupils 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Flow We Use Our Apartment 
at Eastside Fligh Schoo 


OW that we have our aparimen‘s, 
what 
They are rather costly things to 
install. How can we use them so that 
we get full time service from our invest- 
ment? 


shall we do with them? 


We have had many visitors who 
seemed skeptical. Their impression seemed 
to be that the apartments in our modern 
schools were used somewhat on the plan 
of the old time 
grandeur and ‘ 
up for state 


“parlor’—a_ place of 
‘awe”-feel dignity opened 
occasions. How can we 


overcome such ideas and abolish such 
That is the question. 

It occurred to me that 
told you through the pages of Practical 
Home 


maybe you 


conditions, if any? 
perhaps if | 


how we. use 
would do 


Economics ours, 
likewise, and we 
shall all be very grateful to the editor. 
For our great ambition is to have our 
apartments “come alive.” 

At Eastside High, the first experience 
comes to the freshman girls, in this way. 
Our classes are large, ranging between 
The cooking 
And SO 
dividing the class into four 
The best 
workers each week go to the apartment 


twenty and thirty students. 
laboratory is a four unit affair. 
instead of 
working groups we have five. 


next week. It is “their house” for that 
week. They close the door on the rest 
of us frequently, and “teacher” stays out 


unless she really has an errajad in that 





Eleanor mends Patricia’s (the apartment 
baby) wee dress. 


neighborhood, or 
sultation. 


is called in for con- 
Now I know just the pictures 
of disaster this suggestion calls to mind, 
because I, too, expected 
those things to happen. But necessity 
dumped us into the pool, and we had 
to try to swim, and found to our amaze- 
ment that we could. I will admit that 
this group is a bit noisier than would 


every one of 





By Epiri CLAXTON 


Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey 


be practicable in the laboratory. But 
since it is not where it can disturb anyone, 
and it is about the work in hand, why 
not? Ever hear a group of women to- 
gether in the kitchen? The check which 
keeps it within bounds is that we 
produce results! 
Occasionally there may be a failure, but 


must 
And we do, usually. 
the percentage of success is as great from 
the apartment as from the laboratory. 
One thing we did find—it is better to 
have these girls do their baking in an 
oven in the laboratory, that tricky process 
experienced guiding, 
the chief difficulty being that “Put it on 


requiring a bit of 


the lower shelf in the oven” was _ in- 
terpreted to mean bottom of the oven, 
or the bottom oven! 

The comments in their “diaries’—a 
little paragraph at the end of each lesson 

give one an insight into how much this 
experience in the apartment appeals to 
the girls. 

Another advantage is that in this way 
every freshman girl becomes acquainted 
with the apartment. 

Still another advantage is the motiva- 
provides for all the work 


We decide cach week who 


is to have the apartment next 


tion that it 
of the class. 
week by 
keeping a score on the blackboard. The 
girls put it on and they chalk up the 
points, as made—and woe unto any one 
who tries to tamper with the record. The 
rule of our fellows is more rigid than 
any tyrants. At the beginning of the 
lesson, notebooks, attendance and costumes 
count. At the 
towels, tables, stoves, sinks, ete., counts. 


end, the inspection of 


During the lesson anything that the 


teacher wants to stress counts—what a 
lever it is! Speed, quiet, cleanliness of 
Anything that 
would not be easily visible at the time of 


pans, bread boards, ete. 


the general inspection is shown and 
credited, when done, with the result that 
we never have the embarrassing experi- 
ence of taking out a double boiler that 
is still reminiscent of its last use! The 
joy of it is that we are acquiring high 
standards of cleanliness through the play 
spirit, rather than having them imposed 
from above. 
subconsciously and comes to the top at 
home also. At least, it probably has a 


better chance of carrying over so, than 


We hope that it registers 


it would from some other motives. We 
can only hope! The moment when the 
score is totaled at the end of the lesson, 
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is a breathless one Frequently we have 
ties. Then what fun! One girl from 


each group involved guesses until she gets 
the number which “teacher” has in mind. 
This takes less time than drawing slips 

and don’t we all 


enjoy a “game of 


chance?” Everyone in all of the highest 





Our Christmas luncheon. 


kitchens always” receives extra 


score 


credit towards her month’s mark, but 
naturally, only one group can “go to the 
apartment next week.” This plan keeps 


the apartment kitchen in use whenever 


there is a freshman class in cooking 
going on, 
Score 1-111111 
2-111 
3-11111111 
1-1111 


5-1111111 


The household arts 


freshman class 
group and has a 


With them, the 


pe riod on alter 


usually is a smaller 
greater time allotment 
class meets for a doubk 
nate days, and so we can get over quit 
a bit of 
the apartment for 


ground in a year. They us 


table service lessons 
and for parties, teas, etc., centering these 


activities about holidays. They get in 
about one such project a month 

Once, when the group was uncommonly 
small—only six students—we tried work 
ing in the apartment altogether. We met 
for discussion around the dining room 
table, and we did our cooking as one 
group in the apartment kitchen. The girls 


took turns dusting and “vacing” bedroom, 


living room and dining room. This was 
very enjoyable and the teacher had an 
getting 
close to the girls. But I did not feel 


extraordinary opportunity for 


that the facts got over so well, for some 
reason, in this very informal method of 
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with the girls. 
invaluable to the 
There we 


work 
apartment is 


«carrying on the 

The 
course in interior decoration. 
try out and our theories of 
balance, color, etc. 
room as her very own for a week, and 
she may try out any ideas she wishes. 
It puts a jolly sense of adventure into 


illustrate 
Each girl has each 


living to feel that any time you enter 
the apartment you may find anything in 


any new place. When a new arrange- 





This is how we study at the desk in the 
apartment. 


ment is tried at the next meeting of the 
class we all go into the room in question 
and analyze the new placing by the scale 
of the principles we have studied, and 
from the point of view of comfort and 
practicability. Happy is the girl whose 
attempt meets this test. We feel that 
such experiences may help our girls to 
carry their theories into practice in their 
own homes, develop the power to judge 
a room and know whether it is  satis- 
factory or not and why. 

But the group who really lives in the 
apartment consists of the Hostess Girls. 
This is their school home during the 
term in which they are in this course. 
The members of the class may go into 
the apartment at any time when they are 
not due somewhere else. And they surely 
use the privilege. During the noon hour, 
after their luncheon is over there will 
always be a group of happy girls chatting 
together in the homiest way. This gives 
them such a splendid chance to get ac- 
quainted with each other. At almost any 
period in the day one will find a girl 
studying at the desk and perhaps another 
in the big chair by the lamp. They come 
in before school to fix their hair, and 
after school to put on their hats—not 
all of them—but any who wish to. It is 
so cheery to come into the apartment in 
the morning and find a smiling face re- 
flected in the mirror; to receive a happy 
“good morning.” Some such remarks as 
follow are almost sure to come next. “I 


wish this course would not end so soon” 
or “I don’t know what I 
term; it will be like leaving home.” 

Each girl has charge of each room for 
one week, taking the rooms in turn, so 
that she has a month’s responsibility in 
all. She does the daily cleaning, and 


shall do next 





they keep the place so tidy that visitors 
frequently remark, “But do you really 
use the place?” This cleaning they may 
do at their own convenience, before 
school, after school, during study periods, 
etc. Arriving in the morning or leaving 
in the afternoon is seldom a lonely busi- 
Almost always there is a girl or 
two, and an air of bustle, with dusters 
flying, vacuums humming, etc. Each week 
a card is posted in the kitchen with the 
rooms listed and a girl’s name assigned 
to each. A pencil hangs by a string. A 
card above tells just what the duties for 
each room are. Each girl signs her initials 
as she finishes every day. A space is 
provided in which the teacher can write 
a request if anything has been neglected 
—our “correspondence course!” But it is 
really astonishing how seldom there is 
anything to write. 

Signatures 

A.K.—A.K. 

Bed Room—Anna 

J. B. 

Living Room—Jessie 

EB, &. 

Dining Room—Ethel 

M. S. 

Kitchen—May 


ness. 


Remarks 


Please line gar- 
bage pail before 
school 

These girls give breakfasts, luncheons, 
teas and parties. Each group plans and 
carries out one of each, during the term. 
The familiarity gained by the informal 
use of the apartment gives them a rare 
degree of poise antkease for their social 
For, of course, each luncheon 
occasion for 


functions. 
party, or whatever, is an 


guests, else how the hostess courses? 
Their lack of self consciousness is one 
of the most charming things about their 
entertaining. And it is due, we think, 
largely to the fact that they actually are 
“at home.” 

They use the apartment, yes indeed. But 
they do not abuse it. There is no rough- 
ness. The only breakage, outside of a 
minimum of accidents incidental to pre- 
paring and serving food that I recall in 
five years, was that of a very pretty 
bowl of Dutch pottery, which was knocked 
off the table while dusting. We all felt 
badly, particularly as it had been the gift 
of the preceding class. But the girls’ 
reaction was so splendid! There were 
two of them present at the time. They 
dashed straight to me with it, broken 
hearted, but sure they could “fix it.” The 
amazing thing is that they did. So that 
now it is in daily use filled with bitter 
sweet, and no one would suspect unless 
she put water in it! 

Never have we had anything “disap- 
pear.” So trusting is their faith in the 
inviolability of “home” that yesterday the 
girls who had prepared two ravishing 
trays of candy for a noontime sale, left 
them on top of the ice box in the apart- 
ment kitchen to tempt any who came! 
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The teacher’s faith was not equal to that. 
She concealed them until needed, for 
other classes were to use the apartment 
in the interim. 

Why these things are true, I do not 
know. Partly perhaps because they realize 
that any abuse of the privilege would 
mean its loss at once. Though this has 
never had to happen. More _ probably 
they respect the apartment property be- 
cause it seems so absolutely theirs. It 15 
human nature to take care of our own 
things. Once or twice a bit of paper 
from a chocolate bar has been found or 
the couch after the lunch hour. But it 
aid not happen again after attention was 
called to it. 

Speaking of luncheon, they do not eat 
the meal in the apartment. They have 
never asked if they might, and I’m glad 
they have not because it seems as though 
that might lead to difficulties. And yet, 
who knows? It, too, may come. 

The gift to the apartment referred to 
a while back, is not an expense to the 
girls. Each class holds a series of noon- 
time sales, and the proceeds buy their 
giit which is marked with the date of 
their term. This, by the way, is another 
way in which we use the apartment. The 
foods are arranged attractively on trays. 
These are placed on the tea wagon in 
‘he living room doorway, which opens 
into the corridor. And there the sale is 
held. In this way boys and girls are 
brought to see the place, who might not 
otherwise. 

It has been a question whether the 
hcstess course should meet in the apart- 





After the pictures were taken “over the 
tea cups.” 


ment. for its class instruction also. Thus 
far, we have not done so. In the first 
place the groups are large for that- 
about twenty girls. In the second place 
ihe wear and tear on the furnishings from 
such use would be great. But more im- 
portant than either is the belief that we 
should lose rather than gain by doing so. 
Yor this reason “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt”—such use might take off the 
glamor a bit, and the mental associations 
with the rooms would be “school” rather 


than “home,” we fear. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Please send me a copy of your Recipe Book. 
























KNOX 


ts the real 
GELATINE 


PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cup cold water 'o pint heavy cream 
% cup sealded milk ¥g cup milk 
4 cup sugar 4g cup cooked prunes, cut in pieces 
Whites of two eggs 4g cup chopped figs Salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, dissolve 
in scalded milk, and add sugar. Pour into a bowl, set in 
pan containing ice water, and stir constantly until mix- 
ture begins to thicken; then add whites of eggs, beaten 
until stiff, heavy cream, diluted with milk and beaten 
until stiff, prunes and figs. Turn into a wet molc 
bottom and sides of which are garnished with halves 
cooked prunes, and chill. Remove from mold to serving 
dish, and garnish with whipped cream (sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla). 








ts Lhe veal 
GELATINE 


Trl . 
RICE BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
46 cup cold water l cup cooked rice ‘ 
4% cup sugar 1 cup cream, or evaporated milk 

14 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve over 
hot water. Add to hot cooked rice and sugar, salt and 
vanilla. Beat well, cool, and when it begins to thicken, 
add whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. Turn 
into wet mold or pile in individual glasses. Serve with 
a fruit or a chocolate sauce. 


CHOCOLATE RICE BAVARIAN 


Beat three tablespoonfuls cocoa or dissolved chocolate 
into the rice before adding cream, 


; | ONE PACKAGE MAKES ALL FOUR DISHES! 


SC ORD mn 
SALAD-DESSERT 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 tablespoonfuls cold water 49 teaspoonful salt 
1 tables nful butter 43 teaspoonful paprika 
Yolks of two eggs Few grains cayenne 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 33 cup milk 
2 tablespoonfuls canned pineapple juice 
1 cup prepared fruit 43 cup mild vinegar 
1 cup heavy cream 
Soak gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Whip egg 
yolks and salt, add gradually vinegar, sugar, butter, 
cayenne and pineapple juice. Whip lightly. Heat milk in 
double boiler and gradually add the above mixture. Add 
soaked gelatine and when mixture thickens, remove from 
fire. Whip occasionally while cooling, and when beginning 
to set, add whipped cream and the fruit cut in small pieces 
(oranges, cherries, canned pineapple, grapefruit, pears or 
any desired fruit). Turn into wet mold and when firm, 
remove to bed of crisp lettuce leaves. Serve with mayon- 
naise to which has been added a few spoonfuls whipped 
cream or the beaten white of egg. 


KNOX 


ts Lhe veal 
GELATINE 


CHICKEN MOUSSE 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Y% cup cold water 23 cup cold cooked chicken 

Yolks of three egys 4g cup almond 

1, teaspoonful salt 

44 teaspoonful paprika Few grains cayenne 

1 cup hot chicken stock 1 cup heavy cream 

Beat yolks of eggs slightly, add salt, paprika, and chicken 

stock slowly. Cook over hot water, stirring constantly, 

until mixture thickens; then add gelatine, which h 

soaked in cold water five minutes. When gelatine has d 

solved, add finely chopped chicken, and if desired, chopped 

almonds. Season highly with salt and a few grains of 

cayenne. When mixture begins to thicken, fold in crenm 

beaten until stiff. Turn into wet mold and chill. Remove 

to platter and garnish top with lemon slices cut in farey 

shapes and sprinkled with chonoped parsley, and garnish 

around base of mold with slices of tomatoes if desired. 
Note: Serve as a meat course, 
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I N one package you will find enough Knox Sparkling Gelatine to make easily and 
quickly all four of these dainty dishes—six servings of each... . Knox Gelatine com- 
bines with almost any food because it is rea/ gelatine—all gelatine. 
contains no standardized coloring. You add your own pure flavoring and sugar and 
make a Knox dish that is distinctively your dish. . . . Try the recipes on this page— 
and send the coupon for the Knox Recipe Book—today! 


Nore: Any Domestic Science teacher may have sufficient gelatine and literature 
for her class if she will write on school stationery, stating quantity and when needed 


A SURPRISE FOR YOUR KITCHEN LIBRARY 


(Write your name and address in the margin, gv 
mail to Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 111 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y.) 














Knox Gelatine 


ing grocers name, and 








Styling and Stylists 


By Mary Brooks PICKEN 


UST exactly what is meant by styling, 
and what are the functions of a 
stylist ? 

These are questions that are continu- 
ally put to us at the studio and which 
we are continually answering. Along with 
these questions come others, such as— 
what is the best preparation for stylist 
work? and—what background of training 
and experience make for success in 
styling? 

Since style has become such an im- 
portant factor in all types of merchandise 
hats, and from hair 
stores and manu- 


from shoes to 
brushes to furniture, 
facturers have come to realize the neces- 
sity of being equipped, in the one case 
to serve its customers, and in the second 
to produce merchandise, on a style basis 
to meet the consumer’s needs. 

Within the store, the styling service is 
two-fold. It consists, first, of a service 
to the store itself—of forecasting style 
and fashion trends, and advising the 
buyers regarding the selection of mer- 
chandise and the best and surest way to 
promote and exploit that merchandise. It 
is the ultimate purpose of styling to take 
one hazard out of merchandising—that 
of wrong merchandise which has no ap- 
peal of beauty or usefulness to the 
customer. 

The second phase of styling in the store 
consists of a service to the customer, in 
interpreting and applying the merchandise 
in the store to the individual. 

Of course there are still further and 
closer classifications of store stylists than 
these two. There are sub-divisions of 
stylists for the various departments of 
the store—each stylist with her own de- 
partment problems of advising, or fore- 
casting, or promoting. Thus we have 
Fabric Stylists, Accessories Stylists, 
Ready-to-Wear Stylists, Millinery Stylists, 
and so on. 

Now, as regards the essential qualifica- 
tions of a stylist: 

I have said many times (and my wide 
acquaintance and contact with stylists and 
merchandise people of all kinds justifies 
this belief) that whatever knowledge of 
style and styling one may acquire by 
training, the sucessful use of that knowl- 
edge depends upon an understanding of 
its application to the needs and demands 
of people. This means, above all, a 
knowledge of people—a true sympathy 
with their tastes, ambitions, their whims 
and failings, and what they are striving 
to express. 

A certain amount of social experience, 
is necessary insofar as it has resulted in 
the opportunity to know not only one class 
of people, but different classes of people, 





who have different standards of living 
and live within. different incomes. 

This, what I consider the 
fundamental qualification for all stylists, 
and with this broad human quality as a 
background, the first essential is a knowl- 
The libraries 
and museums are our great sources of 


then, is 


edge of style and fashion. 


information about style trends throughout 
There one can learn about the 
evolution of styles and customs some of 
for the 


styles today that become fashion or fads, 


the ages. 
which, even today, persist. As 
one needs to be a keen student, alert 
and observant, of what is being worn, 
shown and written about from day to day. 

In addition to a fundamental knowledge 
of style and fashion, which one must 
constantly enlarge and enrich by study 
and reference and observation, the person 
who considers entering the styling field 
should have an understanding of color 
and color principles, must know design 
and, if possible, something of textiles and 
principles of 


other materials, and the 


construction. More and more I become 
convinced, as | watch the work of stylists, 
and note the success and progress of 
some, and the failing and weaknesses of 
others, that a very good knowledge of 
the principles of clothes design and con- 
struction is of vital importance. Without 
it a stylist is like a plant whose roots 
are not firmly imbedded in the soil. 

In my work of training stylists, I have 
found that those who have studied these 
subjects earnestly at school, who have 
always had a genuine, working interest 
in clothing and fashion economics and 
merchandising, and have developed this 
interest to a point of educating others 
along similar lines, have a great oppor- 
tunity—perhaps the greatest opportunity 
offered to women in business. 

More and more merchandising is at- 
tracting college women. A woman who 
has the cultural background that college 
life offers, and has in addition the ability 
to grasp merchandising problems and 
understand consumer wants, to follow 
fashion trends and “sense” fashion news, 
and who is willing to work for sales 
experience and to learn the fundamentals 
of merchandising shonld make a success 
of styling work. 

The stylist field is as yet in its early 
stages. All classes of stores and the 
larger manufacturing firms are rapidly 
recognizing the crying need for intelligent 
styling service, both within the store and 
for the customer. Eventually I am cer- 
tain that it will be taken for granted 
that each department have its styling 
staff, all to the permanent good of the 
store and to the very great benefit of all 
customers. 
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Of Interest to Home 


Economics Teachers 


HOME 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ts ha Value and Cost of 

Food Served to College Students.” 
Circular No. 89. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


“Vitamin Content of Honey and Honey- 
comb,” by Hilda Black Kifer and Hazel 
E. Munsell. Reprinted from Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Vol. 39, No. 5, 
United States Government Printing Office. 


MEETINGS 


HE fifty-seventh annual meeting of 

the National Conference of Social 
Work and Associate Groups will take 
place in Boston June 6 to 14. More than 
forty groups in various fields of social 
work will meet at that time. The Con- 
ference will be formally opened on the 
evening of June 8th by a presidential 
address given by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. 

Attendance at the Conference is open 
to any who wish to come. Headquarters 
Statler Hotel. Evening 
3oston Gardens. 


will be at the 
sessions will be at the 
Special rates will be offered Conference 
members for round-trip tickets. 

Requests for further information may 
be sent to Howard R. Knight, General 
Secretary, National Conference of Social 
Work, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Tenth Annuai 


Conference, al 


April 3, 4 and 5, the 
Ohio State Educational 
Columbus, Ohio. An interesting program 
is being planned and a very large attend- 
ance is expected. Meetings will be held 
by groups interested in each of the fol- 
lowing fields of education: Adult educa- 
tion, attendance supervisors, school nurscs 
and visiting teachers, biological science, 
city superintendents, clinical psychology, 
education, county superin- 
tendents, educational and __ intelligence 
tests, elementary principals, elementary 
teachers, English, geography, higher edu- 
cation, high school principals, history, 
home economics, industrial and vocation. 
education, journalism, junior high school 


commercial 


principals, kindergarten and primary 
teachers, Latin, mathematics, modern 
language, music, non-biological science, 


parent-teacher association, physical edu- 
cation, religious education, school busi- 
ness officials, school librarians, special 
education, teacher training, village and 
consolidated school superintendents, and 
visual education. 
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) © THE Science of 
( s00p ( OFFEE. 


AKING convenient rorm 
Free for the asking! 





A 


REALIZING some years ago that methods of coffee-making varied 
widely in this country, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
undertook a detailed study of coffee as a beverage. Three years of 
exhaustive research produced a tremendous amount of new infor 





4 mation. Edited and condensed by the late Miss Helen Louise 
4 Johnson, widely known home economics expert, it has been made 
| available in a digest entitled, “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 

You'll find this simple digest both interesting and helpful. It 
4 discusses various ways of brewing coffee, and points out the one 
z best way. It analyzes both the chemical content of coffee and its 
F physiological effects. It is far more accurate and more complete 
i than any other survey in the same field. 


You can secure this very useful digest merely by mailing the 
coupon below. Learn how fine-flavored and aromatic coffee can 
be when it’s made in the best way. 





BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE Promotion CoMMITTEI 











5 . O F EE E 64 Water Street, New York City 

i * AMERICAS Aan Gentlemen: 

4 avorite Please send me your digest, “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 
4 DRINK 

is ere akK KK Name___ 
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Address 











Home Sewing Projects 


HE time given over to actual 
sewing practice in schools is neces- 
sarily limited—too limited in most 

cases for acquiring any degree of skill 

unless home sewing is encouraged and 
the principles taught in school are worked 
out in simple home projects. The diffi- 
culty in carrying out these is that there 
is so often lack of cooperation between 
the parent and the sewing teacher. Tests 
that are set for the pupils to do at home 
are likely to be uninteresting unless the 
spirit of competition can be injected or 
some similar method used that will make 
the pupils strive to reach a certain goal. 

Sewing is taught in some form in most 
of our schools, but in order to make it 
really practicable something must be done 
to rouse and maintain the interest of girls 


a large number of attractive articles can 
be made and it will be found that there 
is more of an incentive for going ahead. 

In connection with stimulating interest 
in home sewing, keep in mind the fact 
that the week of April 7-12 has been set 
aside as National Sewing Week, and that 
this time offers a number of opportunities 
for teachers to develop home projects and 
to stir up community interest by entering 
the sewing champion of their junior or 
senior high schools in the contests which 
are being planned by the National Cos- 
tume Art Association. The detailed 
information of the rules governing these 
contests may be obtained by writing to 
The mention of these 
made in the January 
Home EcoNomIcs. 


the Association. 
also 
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contests is 


issue of 


























































































































AVERAGE TIME REQUIRED FOR SEVEN FUNDAMENTAL 
SEWING OPERATIONS 
No. No. 3 No. No. No. 6 No.7 
School Rd Cc Fa El vine y thy Guanine sastine adactien Total 
Girls Stitch tion Stitch [Use of Ma-| casting Stitch Hemming | Tucking Time 
of 6" long 6‘long |chine 18" I's] 6" long 6' long 18" long 6" long all 7 
> Minutes | Seconds | Minutes | Seconds | Minutes | Seconds | Mirutes | Seco-4s | Minutes | Secor2s | Minutes | Seconds | Minutes | Seconds | Minutes | Seconds 
tote 1 2 | 32] 4 | 26] 2 | 52] 2 | 42] 6 | 43] 4 | 30] 4 | 16] 28] 1 
Gue 1 2/251 4 /15| 2 | 44] 2 | 35] 6 | 27] 4 | 26] 4 | 4 | 26! 56 
Gwe 12 |191 4 | 4] 2 | 38] 2 | 29] 6 | 11] 4 | 14] 3 | 55] 25| 50 
ame 12116] 3 | 59] 2 134] 2 | 25] 6 | 3 | 4/10] 3 | 49] 25| 16 
tus] 2 | 13] 3 | 54] 2 | 31] 2 | 22] 5 | 55/4 | 5 | 3 | 44] 24) 44 
saeasl 2| 2 13 | 32] 2 | 17] 2 5 |22| 3 | 42] 3 | 24] 22] 27 
wae) 1 | 49) 3 | 11) 214] 1 | 56) 4 | 50] 3 | 19] 3 | 4 | 20) 13 
mants| 1 | 37] 2 | 50] 1 | 58] 1 | 43] 4 | 18) 3 | 11] 2 | 55] 18} 32 
cme | 1 | 31] 2 | 39] 1 | 51] 1 [37] 4] 2)3 | 0 | 2 | 45] 17) 25 






































With this in mind, and 
as an aid in promoting interest in sewing 
education, the National 

Association has issued a 


in the subject. 


Costume Art 
useful little 
folder, outlining what they call the seven 
fundamental hand and 
including a_ time 
chart, showing the time in which girls 


operations for 
machine sewing, and 
of various ages or in different grades in 
school should be able to accomplish simple 
sewing tests. This chart and illustrations, 
showing the fundamental stitches, are re- 
produced here. Practice at home is urged 
as a requisite to proficiency and it is 
suggested that mothers interest themselves 
in seeing that their daughters acquire the 
skill necessary for simple sewing at least. 

By practicing the stitches shown here 
and reaching the standards set in the 
time chart, quite a game can be made of 
sewing. A number of girls may get 
together and stage a contest among them- 
selves, while working out some plan or 
making some simple object in which the 
stitches are Once proficiency in 
these fundamental operations is attained, 


used. 





RADIO TALKS ON SCIENCE 
IN THE KITCHEN 


ae year since 1925 Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research has been giv- 
ing a series of radio talks, broadcast from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Studio of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company’s Station KDKA. Each of 
the five series presented so far has been 
published in booklet form; three of these 
publications are really textbooks of home 
economics and, in fact, are being widely 
used in domestic science courses. 


In order to supplement these series of 
talks, Mellon Institute has decided to 
schedule eight radio discourses on 
“Science in the Kitchen” during 1930. 
These talks will be delivered on the Fri- 
days of February and March, at 5:45 
P.M., from the University of Pittsburgh 
Studio of Station KDKA and will subse- 
quently be published by the University. 
In general, the new series will relate to 
the selection, care and service of foods, 
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“o. 1} Ruaning Stitch (two thicknesses) 
Illustrated Above) 
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No. 2 Cembination Stitch (two thicknesses) 
(Illust-ated above) 











No. 3 Elementary Use of Machine (two thicknesses) 


Start with machine un-threaded but with bobbin wound, 
and with machine adjusted for about 17 stitches to the 
inch. 
(1) Thread lower or bobbin thread. 
q2) Draw upper thread from spool through thread 
guide, tension, take up, etc. and thread the needle. 
(3) Pull lower thread up from below and place both 
upper and lower threads behind the presser foot. 
(4) Make a straight line of stitching 18 inches long, 
an 
(5) At the end of the first line of stitching turn two 
successive square corners and stitch back to place 
of beginning, being careful to have second line of 
stitching parallel to and approximately 4” or the 
width of the wide toe of the presser foot from 
the first line of stitching. 


(6) Remove work from machine. 
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. 1. Overensting (two thicknesses) (Illustrated above) 








No. 5 Hemming Stitch (Illustrated above) 





No. 6 Machine Hemming (illustrated above) 
Using the sewing machine already threaded and ad 
justed for about seventeen stitches to the inch, and 
starting with a flat piece of material, make a one-half 
inch hem 18 inches long. Stitch as close to the edge 
as possible. 





No. 7 Machine Tucking (Illustrated above) 
Using the sewing machine already threaded and ad 
justed for about seventeen stitches to the inch, and 
starting with a fiat piece of material, make three one- 
eighth inch tucks six inches long with one-half inch 
space (from one line of stitching to the next line of 
stitching) between ‘tucks (if material is folded by 
hand, fold for edges of tucks should be made three- 
fourths of an inch apart). 





and each talk will be given by a research 
specialist of the Institute. 

The program includes the following: 

“The Care of Food in the Home,” by 
Dr. E. W. Morrison, February 21; “Good 
Proportions of Foods,” by Dr. C. J. Cox, 
February 28; “The Uses of Milk in the 
Home,” by Dr. L. W. Bass, March 7; 
“Good Meals by the Young Homemaker,” 
by Mr. E. R. Harding, March 14; “Food 
for Young Children,” by Dr. R. N. 
Wenzel, March 21; “School Lunches,” by 
Dr. R. F. Beard, March 28, 
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Building a Health Program 
Around the School Lunch 


(Continued from page 38) 

225, purchased daily by the pupils in 
Shades Cahaba School during the first 
three months of the study. 


In each community where the lunch- 
room study is being conducted, the whole 
idea has been enthusiastically adopted as 
a common sense way of making a health 
education program practical. In Jefferson 
County, Alabama, where the Shades 
Cahaba and Irondale Schools are located, 
teachers and parents in the county and 
surrounding locality are cooperating in 
the lunchroom project. 


In one of the communities where the 
lunchroom study is progressing, the home 
economics supervisor is planning a city- 
wide program for the improvement of 
school lunches, using the present study 
as a nucleus. The project was originally 
planned by the National Dairy Council 
with the idea of giving high school home 
economics classes the opportunity to do 
fascinating and valuable field work. There 
are many other phases of the lunchroom 
project which correlate well with the 
home economics program. . 

A spectacular means of interesting and 
impressing school children with the 
healthfulness of a well-balanced diet is 
through rat feeding experiments. Diets 
deficient in the vitamin and mineral-rich 
food, when fed to rats for certain lengths 
of time, produce sickly, scrawny rats. 
Their revival is striking when these “pro- 
tective” foods are added to their daily 
menu. For assembly programs, the rat 
demonstration 
children by 
nomics 


be explained to the 
the eco- 
class. Weight charts for both 
the sickly and healthy rats and an exhi- 
bition of the caged specimens give con- 


may 


members of home 


clusive evidence as to the benefits of a 
healthful dietary. Such rat experiments 
can easily be supervised by home eco- 
nomics classes. 

The lunchroom study may be the in- 
centive for an_ interesting 
marketing, for the problem of planning 
inexpensive but attractive “A” lunches is 
a pertinent one in making the lunchroom 
project a success. In one school, fixing 
the prices of the foods on the lunch 
counter, was used as the foundation for 
enthusiastic arithmetic lessons. 


lesson in 


A display of “A” lunches gives the 
children a concrete idea of the essentials 
“A” lunch. Such displays can be 
planned and carried out by the domestic 
science students. Arranging tempting 
counter displays, testing and constructing 
recipes, assisting in the checking of trays 
and in the development of the health 
lessons, are other interesting possibilities 
for nutrition classes. 


of an 


When the study is completed this year 
it will be made available to any school 
throughout the country that wishes to 
take advantage of the health program 
study. By linking the health teaching 
with the school lunch, it is hoped to build 
lasting health practices, based on good 
judgment rather than on temporary sales 
appeal. Modifications of the plan may be 
used in any school system. It is expected 
that the schools for the most part will 
develop the study with their own teaching 
staff with such assistance as is desired 
the National Dairy 
development of permanent 


Council, the 
health prac- 


from 


55 


tices being the chief aim of the lunchroom 
study. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 

Ist in editorial de- 
magazine. 
Prefer 


Position open May 
partment of an_ educational 
Experience in make-up required. 
someone with Home Economics training. 
Good for advancement. 
Write, 
salary. 
Economics, 


York City. 


opportunity 
education and 
HoME 

New 


stating experience, 
PRACTICAL 
Avenue, 


Address c/o 
468 Fourth 
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Another 
Product 
“Goes to Market”’ 


Warren’s Bias Fold Tapes have made 
friends 
Demonstration Agents, Home Economics 
teachers and other 
Those who have used these tapes, 
personally or 
will be particularly interested to 
learn that Warren’s have augmented the 
line with a lawn tape. 


It is of exceptionally fine quality and 
soft finish, made in 21 smart, 
Admirably suited to the new soft finish 
Warren's bias 
desirable 
the wanted colors. 
“In Step with Style.” 


for 
tape, showing process of manufacturing 
from lint cotton to finished product. 

bias fold tape color chart, 
leaflet 
practical and interesting uses for 
ren’s Bias Fold Tape. Free upon request. 


THREE 


Products of Quality 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


Manufacturing dressmaking and home-sewing accessories and notion 
specialties for 47 years. 


Interesting 


among Home 
readers of this maga- 


for teaching pur- 


fast colors. 


fold 


material in all 


tapes 


All of them quality’ 


interesting 


fold 


especially 
fast color bias 
Also 
specimen 
suggesting many 


TENS 
& 


MICH. 





OAKS, 


‘In Step with Style” 
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Hand-Weaving and 
Spinning in the Fex 
Valley 


By F. DossENBACH 


Director, Official Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 


ODERN conditions press hardly 
on the who live in 
the remote valleys and moun- 
tain hamlets of Switzerland. Many of 
them have a hard struggle to keep body 
and soul together; their homes are cheer- 
less and their life toilsome and monoto- 


peasants 


nous. The winters are long and dark, 
for months the snow lies piled high at 
their doors, the cattle are confined in 


close gloomy stables, and time hangs 
heavy on the hands of their masters. The 
result has been that many of the younger 
men and women leave their homes and 
seek service in the towns, or else they 
quit the country altogether and emigrate 
to America or other distant lands. An 
effort is 


brighten the lives of the Swiss peasantry 


being made to improve and 
by introducing home industries which will 
give 
well as an opportunity of earning some 


them interest and employment as 
extra money. 
Peasant industries have been organized 


Girls from the Grisons, Switzerland, a:- 
tired in their picturesque native costumes. 


with great success in Norway and Sweden 
where many of the people lead their lives 
under much the 
They have the same long, dark winters, 


very same conditions. 
intense cold and deep snow as have the 
dwellers in the high Alps. 

been one ol 


Wood-carving has long 


the chief home industries of Switzerland, 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
but machine labor has dealt the hand- 
worker a severe blow; embroidery has 
gone out of fashion for the time being 
so that something else is required to take 
its place. 

An exhibition of women’s work was 
successfully held at Berne last summer. 
Among the exhibits was a model peasant 
house. The idea was to teach the coun- 
try-people how they themselves can make 
their lives more comfortable and more 
artistic. Here in the Engadine a home 
industry has been revived; handweaving 
and spinning are being taught in the Fex 
Valley. Not only that, but the people 
are being taught to sow their own flax 
and how to make their own and their 
children’s clothing, also mats and carpets 
and curtains for their houses simply by 
their handiwork from materials that cost 
them practically nothing. 

A Swiss artist, Mme. Maria Schulthess, 
who lives in the Fex Valley, has started 
a school of hand-weaving and she hopes 
to provide employment for many women 
and girls. 
under her 


Among the articles dyed and 
woven directions are dress 
materials, curtains, cushion covers, linen 
bags, and hangings for chairs and couches 
in artistic colors. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Schulthess, [Engadine 


wear Sils 


Frau Maria 
Hand-weaving Workshops, !cx, 


Maria. 








How many copies shail we send you of this 
THREAD and NEEDLE CHART? 


LACK and white threads are made 


in many sizes, each size for a pur- 
pose—heavy threads for sturdy mate- 
rials, fine threads for fine and dainty 
fabrics. For perfect results in sewing 
it is important that the threads and 
needles used should be right in size 
for each other and for the materials. 
This convenient chart shows the 
correct thread and needle sizes for 
each fabric and purpose. It has been 
prepared in cooperation with educa- 
tional authorities for the school and 





the home. It is printed on durable 
cardboard stock 4 by 10 inches in size 
for individual reference use, and also 
on heavy stock 16 by 36 inches in 
size, reinforced at top and bottom, as 
a wall chart for the sewing classroom. 

We shall be glad to send to any 
sewing teacher or home economics 


- leader, with our compliments, a sufh- 


cient quantity of these charts to pro- 
vide one for each student or group 
member. Simply send this coupon or 
a letter to the address below. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 851 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me the Chart of Thread and Needle Sizes in the fuilowing quanuties: 


Sse eel Charts in Card form (4 x 10 inches). 


ae 
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Wall Charts (16 x 36 inches). 
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- Winners of National School 





s Dressmaking Contest 
: Announced 


ROM 800 dresses representing the best 


i efforts of 25,000 school girls in more 

us than 800 cities of the United States to 

it win the Butterick National School Dress- 

3 making Contest, three have been selected 

4 F as deserving first prize in each of three 

. si age groups, according to an announcement 

© zi issued by the Butterick Publishing Com- 

8 ; pany under whose direction the contest 

< | was held. 

% A simple green wool crepe school dress 
with interesting sun ray tucking at th 
neck, the material for which cost $6.05 

and which took 20 hours to make, carried 

y off first prize in the 15 to 18 year group. 

tC In the 12 to 15 year group, a one piece 
sleeveless sport frock of peach linen- 

>, finished cotton costing $2.40 and consum- 

d ing 28 hours in time, received the award. 

: The 9 to 12 year group was won by a 

5 medium blue printed cotton school dress 

d which took 18 hours to make and cost 

, ner 

L Cash -awards -totaling -$700 were pre- 

ss sented to the prize winners in each group 
and silver cups to the schools of the 

i first prize winners. These were: 15 to 

c 18 year group, Marion Woodward, Mu- 


huque, Iowa; 12 to 15 year group, Gladys 
Vey Estes, Hollis, Oklahoma; 9 to 12 
year group, Helen Beks, Gary, Indiana. 

The three prize winning dresses in a 
similar contest held in Canada were sent 
to New York to compete with the Ameri- 
can frocks for an international medal. 
This was awarded to a wool tweed en- 
semble made by a Canadian, Evelyn 
Rosenfield of Toronto. 

The average cost of the 25,000 dresses 
submitted in the was $5.89 for 
wool, $1.96 for cotton, $8.38 for silk, 
$3.65 for linen, $7.19 for rayon and $4.66 
for rayon mixture. 48.7% of the dresses 
cotton, 26.7% 14% | silk, 
2.2% linen, 3.3% rayon and 5.1% rayon 
mixture. 


contest 


were wool, 


sutterick 
contest were: 15 to 18 year group, second 
prize, Jean Ellen Rowley of Portland, 
Oregon, with a piece light green 
school 


Other prize winners in the 


one 


tweed frock, monogramed purse 
to match, costing $4.02 and taking 36 hours 
to make; third prize, Kathryn Gurd of 
River Edge, New Jersey, with a dahlia 


Printed rayon mixture school frock cost- 








ing $5.44 and consuming 15 hours; 12 
'o 15 year group, second prize, Lenora 
Fay Newbern of Jacksonville, Texas 
‘ with a two piece green linen frock which 
Q cost $4.35 and took 15 hours to make; 
: third prize, Mary Blanche Jones of San 
bas Diego, California, with a red and white 
é Printed linen-finished cotton sport frock 
costing $1.50 and consuming 12!% hours; 





9 





to 12 vear group, second prize, Irene 
Battle, Memphis, Tennessee, with a one 
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Miss Charlotte Williams, fashion director 
of the Dry Goods Economist, and Miss 
Lillie Knappenberger, Connecticut State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 


piece blue cotton frock which cost $2.56 
and took 11 hours to make; third prize, 
Charlotte Nelson of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, with a brown one piece tweed printed 
rayon mixture frock costing $2.92 and 
taking 15 hours to make. 

The judges of the final eliminations 
were: Miss F. Beatrice Hunter, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Art 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation; Miss Elizabeth W. 
fabric stylist of James McCreery & Sons; 
Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist in 


tion. 


1929 INDEX TO 
PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Our index of material published in 1929 
is now ready and will be sent on request 
to all it. 
and address plainly when writing for it. 


Costume 


Penrose, 


home economics of the Office of Educa- desiring Please state name 


tion of the Department of the Interior; 











It is not always possible to determine simply 
by the appearance and feel of a fabric how well 
it will wear. The best test is one made under 
actual service conditions. 


Recently one of the leading hotels made some 
interesting experiments to decide the endurance 
qualities of various brands of towels. Similar 
styles made by different concern, were sewed 
together into a great “sheet” and washed and 
ironed a hundred times. Cannon towels showed 
far less wear than any of the others. Even after 
this strenuous treatment, their fabric seemed 
fresh and new and ready for long service, 
whereas some of the towels used were decidedly 
frayed and worn. 


On the basis of this test and on the basis of 
evident quality—this hotel now uses Cannon 
towels exclusively. So do the great majority of 
all hotels, clubs, hospitals, railroads and steam- 
ship lines. So do most homes. 


The reasons why Cannon towels give greater 
service and satisfaction at lower costs are inter 
estingly discussed in a colorful booklet entitled, 
“Modern Ideas About Towels.” Write for your 
copy today. . Cannon Mills, Inc. 70 Worth 
Street, New York City. 





One of the new Cannon towels that captivated Fifth Avenue. They come in all-over colors and 
modernized designs—with face cloths and bath mats to match. They have two right sides, two 
bright sides—both equally decorative. New colors are maize, jade, orchid, peach, rose, turquoise— 
guaranteed fast. Typical Cannon values—39 cents, 49 cents and more for the face towels—at 
your own store or shop. (Cannon towels may be had in other styles, to suit any taste, at prices 
from 25 cents to $2.50.) 














WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
O It illustrates in color the mew reversible Cannon towels. 

CANNON Mitts, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. P-1 
MODERN Please send me your booklet on modern towels. This request places me 
IDEAS under no obligation whatever. 
ABOUT SRE ay Re gee re OP OE PP Rn See ter eee Pe Tp ee Tee ie 
TOWELS Ne Te eres, Cee eee Pee Tee eee ee Cree ee TTT eT ee Te 
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Ow... 
a new cheese 


delight 


for cooking 


You can use it in a hundred differ- 
ent recipes—this delicious new 
cheese food. 

It’s Velveeta, Kraft - Phenix’ 
newest achievement! So tempt- 
ing, so wholesome—and as digest- 
ible as milk itself! The secret, 
patented process by which it is 
made, retains for you the valuable 
milk sugar, calcium and minerals of 
pure rich milk. All are there in 
new healthful form. 

You'll be amazed how skilfully 
it blends in dishes calling for 
cheese. Melts almost instantly to 
a thick creamy sauce and toasts an 
even, golden brown. Velveeta 
adds new savor to Welsh rarebits, 
new zest to cheese souffles. It 
spreads like butter or slices when 
chilled. Try the half-pound pack- 
age today. 


KRAFT 


\/elveeta 


The Delicious New Cheese Food 











Psychological Approach 
Applied to a Methods Course 
in Home Economics 


Education 
(Continued from page 40) 
Very Often 56% 
Occasionally 35% 
Never 8% 
Like it 24% 
Like to know more about it 12% 


Apparently the little consumer education 
that they have received in the present 





home economics classes has not proved 
interesting and worthwhile enough to 
them to make them want to know more 
about it. 

“The study of the social activities 
shows that only a small percentage of 
the girls in the mining communities enjoy 
reading books and magazines (5%) for 
their amusement. Also 78% do not belong 
to clubs (girl scouts, camp fire girls, 4-H 
clubs etc.). Most of them express an 
interest in parties. It seems that home 
economics teachers should begin their 
education in family and community re- 
lationships through the unit of ‘Enter- 
taining in the Home’ because of the girls’ 
present interest and needs.” 

“One of the main factors that I want 
to stress when I begin teaching,” writes 
another student teacher, “is the value of 
community cooperation. The need of 
such education is clearly shown through 
the following percentages: 

“Only 30% of the girls in the mining 
districts help to improve the appearance 
of the school and street and only 20% 
have expressed a desire to know more 
about it. Sixty per cent of the same group 
help in the improvement of their yards 
and like it with 70% wanting to know 
more about it. Our duty as teachers is, 
therefore, to increase and encourage the 
cooperation in community activities since 
these girls have shown that they do the 
most of the thing they like best.” 

Although these college students spent 
hours on this study of the interests and 
the needs of the high school girl, they felt 
that they had only touched the surface. 
They realized that they had only experi- 
enced a few of the discoveries that were 
made possible through such a study. Prac- 
tice teaching is a rather risky experiment 
in the development of good teachers be- 
cause in our present system of grading 
the practice teacher must in self defense 
put too much interest on her own develop- 
ment, and have too much concern for 
her own welfare. There is danger of 
her developing a selfish philosophy which 
will dominate her teaching career for 
years to come. This study of the high 
school girls so absorbed these college girls 
that they entered on their practice teach- 
ing with a sincere enthusiasm for the 
growth and development of their own 
pupils. 

On the day of the final exhibit to the 
visiting teachers the college students acted 
as hostesses and were present to explain 
and answer questions concerning their 
particular display of materials of instruc- 
tion. The principal queries of these class- 
room teachers rounded out the formal 
knowledge the girls had gained and 
proved more perplexing than any technical 
college examination. 

Seniors in the Home Economics De- 
partment of Ohio University contributing 
to this work are: 

Margery M. Fisher 





PRACTICAL HOME 


ECONOMICS 





Food Study for High Schools 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 














Pauline Fierce 

Myrtle MacDannald 
Frances E. Martindill 
Dorothy B. Rautsaw 
Verna Virginia Riley 
Lucile Edna Smith 
Marjorie Elizabeth Vollmar 
Thelma Yoss 


Modern Fabrics for Modern 
Fashions 
(Continued from page 43) 
now being used in the manufacture of 
Bemberg yarn. 

Due to the minute accuracy of the 
machine, science has been able to improve 
even upon nature, in the uniformity and 
size of the endless shimmering threads 
produced. Microscopic cross sections of 
Bemberg show the threads to be as fine 
and generally more even than those spun 
by the silkworm. Furthermore, patient 
experiment followed by many practical 
tests, resulted recently in the nearest 
approximation on a commercial basis ever 
made by man to nature’s finest spun fila- 
ment—spider silk. The diameter of a 
single filament of the fine 15 denier Bem- 
berg yarn measures 0.0004 of an inch, 
as compared to 0.00023 of an inch, the 
measurement of a spider filament. In 
one pound of filament of this remarkable 
laboratory product there are 4,227.5 miles 
of filament. 

These remarkable achievements of 
scientific skill have resulted in a yarn 
which has not only the appearance and 
“feel” of fine silk, but a closely similar 
construction, unusual strength and _plia- 
bility and a natural low lustre. Nationally 
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known experts have repeatedly -demon- 
strated that they are unable to distinguish 
by sight or touch between Bemberg and 
natural silk. 

The acceptance of Bemberg by leading 
American and European couturiers and 
their continued employment of Bemberg 
fabrics for high fashion interpretation 
are exteremely interesting. With a 
character and quality of its own, Bemberg 
makes a two-fold appeal. It is flattering 
to the wearer and has a_ remarkable 
sturdiness. 

New sheer fabrics of Bemberg present 
infinite possibilities. The new Svelda 
chiffons in a wide range of colors and 
patterns with light and dark backgrounds 
and bright floral motifs, or prints which 
strike a modernistic note, are especially 
well suited for afternoon dresses or dance 
frocks. The new flat crepes and piques 
in plain colors and prints lend themselves 
admirably to sports dresses or frocks for 
school wear. They can be fashioned also 
into attractive suits to be worn under a 
coat. Inspiration is found for the gamut 
of fabrics from the stiffer materials like 
moires to laces and nets which have 
found new identity through all-Bemberg 
construction. Last, but not by any means 
least, fabrics made of Bemberg, whether 
sheer and filmy, or designed for every- 
day wear, can be washed without unusual 


- care and ironed with a hot iron—a definite 


advantage in these days of strenuous 
work and play. 


“The Educational Value of a 


Textile Museum 
(Continued from page 48) 


study the fabrics one by one, placing a 
sample of each in a notebook. Under- 
neath the sample should be written the 
use of the fabric, the width, the different 
grades, with prices, wearing qualities and 
how the fabric is made. In connection 
with this work, special effort should be 
made to develop a textile vocabulary so 
as to be able to discriminate between the 
different fabrics, to know the types of 
weaves, and the different kinds of finishes, 


* ete. Occasional tests in recognizing fab- 


rics should be given by the teacher by 
placing before the pupils unlabeled fab- 
rics that they have previously studied 
and having them give the name, approxi- 
mate price or grade, weave, qualities, etc. 

This objective teaching of textiles by 
collecting fabrics at home has distinct 
educational and social values. It extends 
one’s range of information. It encour- 
ages habits of neatness, order and accur- 
acy. It arouses curiosity and leads to 
the reading of books to satisfy that 


* Curiosity. 


Such an exhibit will show the actual 
effect in a concrete manner of each 
operation and give to the student a mental 


~ picture of the whole manufacturing opera- 


tion from the raw material in the plant 


or on the animal to the finished product 
in the costume or in the home as home 
furnishings. 

Manufacturers of clothing and other 
forms of textiles (home furnishings) 
have found that the most effective method 
of presenting the merits of textiles is 
through exhibits or small museum samples 
showing steps in (a) manufacture, (b) 
finishing, (c) cutting, (d) designing of 
textiles and accessories of dress. Manu- 
facturers are willing to contribute samples 
or exhibits free in some 
small charge in other cases to cover the 


cases and a 


cost of assembling the exhibit. 

The September number of PRrAcTICAL 
Home Economics MAGAZINE, on page 206, 
gives a list of firms that provide educa- 
tional exhibits of textiles, etc. 
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An interesting exhibit showing the 
manufacturing processes may be made as 
follows: 

(a) secure a picture of each process 
showing the raw material entering and 
leaving the machine. 

(b) Then secure a sample of the raw 
material or partially finished product be- 
fore each operation and one of the 
operation. 

(c) Then arrange the samples and pic- 
tures in rows around the class room 
or museum as follows: 

Place the picture showing the operation 
or process in the middle of each group; 
before the picture, the sample of the raw 
material before processing and after the 
picture, the illustration of the raw ma- 
terial after leaving the machine. 











OR years 
we ate 
oranges _ because 


we liked them. 
Then came the sci- 
entific discovery — that 
orange juice supplies 
vitamins and minerals 
which everybody needs. Now 
we prize the orange as a health- 

builder as well as a delicious 
fruit. * * * For years good house- 
wives have used Carnation Milk be- 
cause it does such good cooking, takes 
the place of cream so acceptably and 
economically, and is such a convenience 
to have on hand. * * * And now comes 
the scientific discovery that this self- 
same milk is a wonderful milk for babies 
—that it is easier to digest than milk tn 
any other form. * * * Eminent baby 
feeding specialists in America are now 
using Carnation Milk in preference to the 
bottled milk. Its heat-treated 
divided or 


finest 
casein and _ finely 
genized” butter-fat are easily assimilated 
by the most delicate baby stomach. 
* * * Clinical experience with thousands 
of babies has shown that Carnation Milk 
almost magically conquers the digestive 


“homo- 


hom.Conten ted 





“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label sete | 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 


MILK 
of highest quality 
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handicaps of 
bottle-fed-baby- 

hood. * * * Car- 

nation Milk has all 

the nutritiousness of 
pure whole milk, fine nat- 
ural milk 
Cows.” Nothing is added— 
and concentration to double 
richness takes nothing out but 
water. * * * All the vitamins that 
any milk is depended upon to supply 
are in Carnation. Only the usual sup- 
are needed—such as orange 
minerals 


“from Contented 


plements 
juice and cod-liver oil. The 
that build sturdy bones and strong, even 
teeth are all present just as in raw milk. 
* * * Carnation is safe milk, because it 
is sterilized and sealed air-tight. Car- 
nation is always the same in purity and 
richness, equally good for kitchen or 
table as for baby. 
mists insist no other milk can impart 


Many home econo- 


flavor and texture to foods. 
Cook Book, 


Address Carnation 


such fine 
Write for the Carnation 
also the Baby Book. 
265 Carnation Building, Ocono- 
wr 365 Stuart Build- 
Aylmer, 


Company, 
mowoc, Wisconsin; « 
ing Seattle, Washington; or 


Ontario. 





@ 1930, C. Co. 
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Uncle Jake Savs — 



































“The world owes a living only to the 
man who earns it, hence a lot of people 
are getting head over heels in debt.” 


If by the quality of our product and the service we 
give you, we do not earn the right to ask for your 
business, we have no right to expect it. The unusual 
fine quality of our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
AND WAXED PAPERS 
we feel gives us this right. 


"KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Tracuers AND Houstwives: Pleasé write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 














Ready March 1— 


A book of over 124 
pages, 51/2 x 8, bound 


oo demand for these back issues that could not be supplied. 
inding. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





heed 


ANODE 2: i030 5 COR 


“Plays with a Purpose” 


y COMPILATION of plays of various lengths suitable for 


home economics classes, to present in assembly programs, 


Seo rey. 


to demonstrate class work or for exhibit purposes. 


These plays have been prepared by teachers and pupils and have 
been successfully used in schools. Most of them have been pub- 
lished from time to time in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
They are presented now in book form because of the constant 





A copy should be in every Home Economics department. 


Price $1.00 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS | 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


Are Youthful and Smart! 








O° designers have created a 

number of models especially 
adapted for class-room and home 
use. For sale at leading depart- 
ment stores. Write Dept. E2 for 
booklet illustrating the new line of 
Di-Ma uniforms—priced from $1.95 





Model 695. Made o! 
white broadcloth with 
short sleeves and 
turn-back cuff. Sizes 
14 to 46. Price, 
to $3.00, $3.00. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 
141 Madison Avenue New York City 























Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
Practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT EX, ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE j 


& It turns itself 4 























The Perfect Crust 
for a 
Meat Pie 








Crust For Meat Pie 


1 teaspoon salt 
ft teaspoons 
baking 


134 cups flour 
14 cup Argo 
or Kings- 

ford’s powder 
Cornstarch 14 cup Mazola 

w% cup milk 

Sift together the dry in 
gredients, stir in the Mazola 
and enough milk to make a 
dough of the right consistency 
to roll out. Roll to one-half 
inch thickness, slash in the 
center and put on the pie. 
Moisten the edges and put a 
strip of the dough around the 
top to seal the pie, or cut it 
in biscuits, putting them on 
top of the pie, as close to- 


gether as possible. 
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In Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s new Cook 
300k (see coupon below) it is demonstrated 
that Mazola is superior for pie crust--and 
this recipe, if you will follow it, will con 


vince you of that fact. 


' Send 10¢ with this coupon and you 
I will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
1 len’s wonderful new Cook book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
! usual recipes. Write Corn Products 
y Refining Company, P. O. Box 16, 
Ne 8. <. 
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' 
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F eaturing 


Premium 
Silverleaf 


Brookfield 














ELIABLE old names these, in the 
guide-books of more than one 
generation of good cooks! Consumers 
know that the products sold under 
these brands are always good. They 
are regarded as standards of quality. 


Premium 
Hams Bacon 
Frankfurts Oleomargarine 
vv 
Brookfield 
Eggs Butter 
Cheese Chickens 
Pork Sausage 
vv 
Silverleaf 
Lard 


Swift & Company 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

















ton Manor 


_ Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 
. Here the guest may recline in a 


steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 








From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 





C. V. Meeks 


VManaving Director 






































MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 
This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 
help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 
with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 


hygiene. It also contains a tooth brush drili adapted 
to school purposes. 


e 


Price 25 Cents 
Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE New York CITY 
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A New Food Discovery 
E. PRITCHARD 


Royal Quick Settin g 
Gelatin Dessert 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 























Planning the School 
Lunch 


The school lunchroom plays an important part in the 
life of the child. Habits formed there are reflected in 
the child’s home life and in his later years. 


Teachers of Home Economics well know that planning 
menus which include proper foods, arranged in 
dietetic values, at minimum cost, is a real problem 


Here is help for you. 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening 
and cooking fat, have prepared for you an interesting, 
instructive booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery.” 


The manual has 12 sections, filled with recipes suitable 
for wholesome school luncheons, with an outline of 
fundamental cooking principles written in a_ style 
which makes it an excellent text-book for cookery 
classes. 

A free copy of the Manual is yours for the asking and 


additional copies are available for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. V-230 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy 
“Manual of Cookery.” 


Street 














ODAY’S food news is about a wonderful new 
quick setting gelatin . . . that jells in half the 
usual time. 
It’s an entirely new formula—and it’s called 
Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert. 


See below how fast it works. Twenty minutes 
to an hour and a half... while, ordinarily, pre- 
pared gelatins take a number of hours, and even 
then sometimes fail to jell. 


Mix as directed 

on package. Chill 

in tray of electric 
refrigerator. 


Prepare as di 

rected on pack 

age. Pourin 

mould. Set mould 

in pan of cracked 
ice. 


Dissolve in 1 cup 
boiling water. 
Add 1 cup cold 
weter. Pour in 
mould, cover, set 
outside window 
on cold day (be- 
low 40). 


4m 


Prepare as di- 
rected on pack- 
ege. Set mould 
on bottom of 
electric refrigera- 
tor. Ordinary ice 
box takes about 2 
hours). 


Remember, when you buy —all 
gelatin desserts are not alike. If you 
want the quick setting kind—ask 
for Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Des- 
sert, made by the makers of the 
famous Royal Baking Powder. Five 
delicious flavors: Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Cherry, Orange, Lemon. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in 
cludes Bias Fold Tane color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. oo 
Machine Head 


For Students 


Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fryit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles, California 


ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street, ic. -—n, N. J. 








Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 

Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Hlome 
Venonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst 

1 Drumm Street 

San Francisco, California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 


leading dietitians. 


United Fruit Company 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 





Meat Study Helps 


Lamb, beef and pork charts (11 x 16) 
showing retail cuts and their uses. 
Free. 

Attractive oak recipe file box with 
complete set of index cards; meat 
charts; over 200 meat recipes and 195 
menus. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
(3x5 cards.) 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Bottled Carbonated Beverages 
Food Value and Uses 
New Recipe Book, using bottled car- 
bonated beverages for punches, ice 
cream sodas, salads and desserts. 
List of References to published ma 
terial, including brief abstracts. 
Nutritional Value of Bottled  Car- 
bonated Beverages, J. Buchanan, 
et al. Report of experiments at Iowa 
State College. 
Home Economics Department 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages 


726 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








How We Use Our Apartment 
at East Side High School 
(Continued from page 50) 


There are other incidental ways in 
which we use the apartment. One of them 
is our principal’s idea. Whenever he or 
anv member of the faculty, has a guest 
they bring their trays to the dining room 
and eat there in homelike surroundings, 
unless, of course, some class is giving a 
luncheon that day. The hostess girls very 
cheerfully forfeit their noon time chat on 
vhese occasions. 
Another plan for 
ment which our principal expects to work 
out next He will 
have different groups of seniors meet him 


the use of the apart- 


term, is as follows: 
and a faculty advisor there for luncheon 
about once a week. They will bring their 
trays from the cafeteria to our dining 
room and proceed to “get acquainted” in 
this intimate setting. 

Our faculty parties are 
apartment frequently. We 
cards, receptions to brides, farewells to 


held in the 
have teas, 
retiring teachers, and so on, in these cozy 


rooms. It is amazing how the apartment 





opens its arms and takes us all in—as 
many as fifty of us sometimes. 

All this leads to amusing complications 
at times, as happened the other day. One 
of the hostess girls, who usually studies 
in the living room, had courteously with- 
drawn to the kitchen because the principal, 
who had been very ill, slipped in for a 
few minutes to hold a quiet conference 
with a department head or two. But there 
she was met with a storm of protest by 
the freshman group who had earned the 
right to work there then by their “toiling 
and moiling” of the week before. It was 
funny and unfortunate. But that is home, 
isn’t i1t?—adjustments to comfort or to 
the greater need! We found her a quiet 
place to study and she will be back at 
the desk in the apartment another day 
many of them. 





Kesler” 


ALL-BRAN 














Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 




















